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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
responsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
that his goods are really worth the price asked 

for them. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
= cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
2 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 

vill be made as follows: 

On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12insertions, 20 percent; 24 insertions 25 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward | insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 

r cent: 9 insertions, 20 per cent: 12 insertions, 
per cent; 24 insertions, 3344 per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, | insertion, 

10 per cent; 8 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent; 9insertions, 2 2h per cent: 12 in- 
sertions, 33% per cent; 24 insertions, 40 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, 30 per cent: 12 ——., Bes gs 
cent; 24 insertions, 50 per cent. Re 











CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 


With The American Bee Journal] ($2 00)..... 2 Th 
The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 00)..... 1 75 

* The Bee-Keeper’s Guide ‘Base 1 40 
* The Kansas Bee-Keeper 4 ee 1 75 
* The New England Apiarian (SRR cos: 1 50 
** The American Apiculturist ¢ perce 1 Th 
* All of the above Journals ................. 6 75 
With American Agriculturist ($1 | POR 2 25 
British Bee Journal CP vo vavecie ee 

* Prairie Farmer J ee 2 %5 
** Rural New Yorker A Se ee 8 00 
“ Scientific American (3 20) . 3 50 
* Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (1 0 00) 1 %5 
* U.S. Official Postal Guide (1 5). pecs was 2 2 
“ Sunday Schoo] Times, weekly, (2 00)...... 2 25 


[ Ahove rates include all poxstage.| 





Early lan & Cyan uve 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity. my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
spenteny. of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 

ry it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for 
introducing queens, remarks on the new races of 
Bees, &c. ddress 


tfd DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 
To nail, or dovetailed, A 4x4. “EP Re eee re a $4 50 


Other sizes, larger, tu 6x6.. 
HIVES M. 1DE TO ORDE Rr. 


Send for Price List. P. NEWTON & CO., 
5-7-9d Earlville, N. Y. 


|F you want Seed Potatoes, Sced Corn, Onion 
Seed, Strawberry Plants, ete., Send for price list, 
FREE. GEy. H. COLVIN, Dalton, Pa. 5-6- wd 


ADANT'S FOUND ATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and 
RETALL. See advertisement in another column. 
Shtfd 


Golden Italians! 


Colonies, nuclei, and queens, ae. For terms, 
address VAUGHN, 
btfd. Columbia} Maury Co., Tenn. 








Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 33c per Ib. cash, or 35¢ in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R, station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, = bets per Ib., or 48c, for Lest 
selected wax. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 

P. S.—Uniless you put pac name on the boz, and 
tell how much you have sent, I can not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing tc send wax by. Express. A. I. Roor. 


eH COLONIES, NUCLEI AND D QUEENS, m 

¢ 8) For terms. FOR SA a » 
s.D. McLEAN, - 

yan 57 94 ig COLUMBIA, TENN. 


PEA-VINE CLOVER SEED. 


WE have on hand, ready for immediate shipment, 
about 20 bushels of pea-vine clover seed. Price 
$8.00 per bushel; $4.50 per % bushel; $2.50 per peck, 
or 20 cents per lb.; 18 c. per lb. additional, by mail. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, O 


BABNES’ FOOT-POWER MACHINERY. 


Read what J. I. Parent, of 
Cuaron, N. Y., says—" We 
cut with one of your Combined 
Machines last winter 50 chaff 
E hives with 7 in. cap, 100 honey 
> racks, 500 broad frames, 2,000 
fa henev boxes and a great dea! 

of other work, This winter we 
e have gouble the amount of bee 
hives, ete., t» make and we 
Bexpect todo it all with this 
Saw. It wiildo ail you say it 
F. & JOWN 














iM. Catalogue and Price List Free. Addre-s W. 
SARNES, No. 68 Kuby street, Rockfurd, Ill, 


When more convenient, orders for 6 a4 Foot- 
Power Machinery may be sent to me. 2 Root. 


Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
MONTHLY EDITION, 32 pages, $1.00 a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Hl. 


~ DUNHAM COMB FOUNDATION. 


We have bought a large stock of choice yellow 
beeswax, and can furoish Dunham Comb Fdn. for 
brood comb, cut to any size, for 48e. per lb. Extra 
thin and brigbt yellow fdn. for sections, at 55c. per 
Ib. We will guarantee our fdn. to made of pure 
beeswax, and not to sag. Will pay 30c. per ib. tor 
yellow wax, or will work it up for 10c. per lb. Toin- 
duce our customers to order fdn. early in season, we 
will sllow 8% discount on all orders received before 
the first of March. Address mee at once to 

can - HOLMES, 
vo i: 


9 11d Cansitecaaa Ottawa Co., Mich. 
At Kansas City, Mo,, 


I raise pure Italian bees for sale. 





Dollar queens in May, - - - - ot m1 
* June, ee tie - 
“ ms afterJune, - - i 0 


Tested queens, double the above prices. 


Bees per 44 Ib., same prices as dollar queens. For 
discounts on large orders, see my cireular. 

I warrant my dollar queens to be purely mated. | do 
not know that | have any dissatisttied customers; but 
if there are any such, and they will write me in re- 
gard to the matter, I will do the best that I can to 
render satisfaction. 

E. M. HAYHURST, P. O. Box 1131. 
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TERMS: $1. 00 0 PER AX ANNUM, IN ADVANCR; Clubs to | different postofilice eS, NOT LESS 
20 opies qe ag for $2.75; Stor 0. $4.00; len in ‘1878. (a ate, ae. Went postpaid, in the 
Qor more cts. eac ngle N .8.and Canadas. To all other coun- 
bets. Additions to clubs may be mw PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY Ae of the Universal Postal Union, 18¢ 


at club rates, Above are all to be sent | ryearextra. To all countries NoT of 
0 OM POSTOFFICE. JA. I. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. [perye Fe U., 42c¢ per year extra, 








NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. | ville. Now, if brood-frames and hives that have 


| been in use for years are free from propolis, except 
| 
| 
| 





NO. 53. 


SECTIONS, PROPOLIS, ETC. 


wheve two surfaces meet, why should we expect the 
| smooth surface of sections to become propolized at 
| those places where they touch nothing, when they 
seldom remain in a hive more than a month? When 
ny | RIEND ROOT:—In my last article I said that, | sections are put into wide frames there isa crack all 
i when next [ wrote, I would review the articles | around each section; or, in other words, two sur- 
on pages 226 and 285, Vol. X.; but as you have | faces meet all around both sides of each section, 
advanced nearly the same ideas in your reply to my | while in the Heddon case the top and bottom bars of 
last articles as you did upon pages 226 and 285,Ido | the sections touch nothing, except at their ends; 
not think it necessary to go back and “rake up” | hence they remain entirely free from propolis, ex- 
(hose articles, so I will only reply to your remarks | cept at the ends. Upon this point I am not obliged 
on page 188, current volume. to depend upon theory, for I know, from experience, 
To the great mags of thinking, practical bee-keep- | that, except where they touch something, the sec- 
ers, I propound the question: Where do bees put | tions remain entirely free from propolis. If sec- 
propolis? New just think a moment; for what pur- | tions could be atérially suspended, exactly bee-space 
pose do they use it? Isn’t it for the purpose of | from each other, they would remain entirely free 
stopping cracks that they use it? Do they,asarule, | from propolis. 
put it anywhere, except where two surfaces meet? Considerable has been said of late in favor of 
Friend Root says that the outside of sections must | “ continuous passage-ways” in the surplus depart- 
he protected, otherwise they will be covered with | ment; but J should object to them. When placing 
propolis. I have just this moment left my writing, | one tier of sections upon another, bees would be 
and examined about 500 brood-frames, some of | crushed, while the top and bottom bars of the sec- 
which have been in use several years, Where they | tions would be glued fast to the sections above and 
touched any thing, or where they were very rough, | below them, If there is nothing between the sec- 
they were propolized; but where they were planed | tions and the brood-frames, the bees, by means of 
smooth, and touched nothing, there was not a parti- | brace-combs, not propolis, will connect the top-bars 
cle of propolis. I also examined the inside of about | of the frames with the bottom-bars of the sections; 
5) old hives, At the corners, or where a frame had | but the Heddon slat, or skeleton honey-board, most 
swung against the side, was propolis; otherwise, not. | effectually prevents this. When the Heddon cases 
If the bees of Medina put propolis upon plain, | are tiered up, the sections in each case are exactly 
Smooth surfaces, that are in contact with nothing, | bee-space from those in the case above or in the one 
they behave differently from the bees of Rogers: | below, and there are no brace-combs built between 
a 
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the cases of sections, and no propolis placed upon | ysed it two seasons. It was then abandon. 


the top and bottom bars, except at their ends. 


I want no case with slats to support the sections. 


The bees will put propolis along the edges of the 
bottom-bars of the sections where they rest upon 
the slats. The width of the sections can not be 


varied, without taking out the slats and changing | 
their widths and positions; and it would be difficult | 


to remove the sections, while the slats might sag 
under the weight of the honey. 

In regard to side storing versus top storing, it ap- 
pears to me in about this light: -If you squeeze an 
orange, the juice must go somewhere; and if you 
squeeze (contract) the brood-nest until the queen 
can keep it full of brood, the honey must be stored 
“somewhere’’ outside of the brood-nest; and if 
there is no space at the side, it is of necessity stored 
above; and by tiering up, there is no difficulty in 
giving all the room that is needed. But let us sup- 


pose, for the sake of argument, that a little more | 


honey can be obtained by the side-storing method, 
would it not be more profitable, and very much more 
pleasant, to put a few more bees in the upiary, and 
then adopt the simple top-storing, tiering-up plan, 


which comes the tlearest to running itself of any | 


system with which I am acquainted? 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Mich., Match 21, 1884. 


I know there is great difference in locality, 
in —— to this matter of propolis, frieud 
H.; but I did not know there was a locality 
where bees broughtso little that it would not 
injure smoothly planed wood. Perhaps you 
would say that the varnish with which they 
cover the inside surface of both smooth and 
rough work is not propolis; but in our local- 
ity it is a substance that discolors the wood, 
and renders the sections unsightly and un- 
salable ; and more than that, they very often 
daub their propolis, too, all over the smooth 
surfaces. uring the height of the clover 
season, sections may be taken off as soon as 
sealed,so as to be almost free from this glue, 
or varnish; but at a special time in July, 
during the basswood bloom, or about the 
time it closes, they begin to bring in propolis 


in enormous quantities, daubing the quilts, | 


enameled sheets, sections, brood-frames, and 
every —- else, in such a way that, when 
you go to handle a hive, your fingers often 
get stuck together so you are almost depriv- 
ed of the use of them. This surplus propolis 


is not confined to Medina, either ; for [ have | 
seen itin different States. and bee-keepers | 


have written about it in almost every State 
in the Union. Still, I know there are Jocal- 
ities where comparatively little of it is 
found. Ifthe brethren are content to have 
sections put on their tables after the bees 
have traveled over the woodwork and var- 
nished it, by all means let them doso. We 
seem to have got to the matter at last, that, 
with the Heddon system, we must dispense 
with separators (or make a separator for 
each single section, which I should say was 


not to be thought of), and also consent to let | 


the bees varnish over the bottom-bars of 
our sections. 


Away back in 1876, the plan of supporting | 


sections in the way Heddon does, was de- 

scribed and illustrated (see page 4, Jan. No., 

1876), and a good many of us adopted it 

quite extensively. In our own apiary we 
a 


| ed, as I supposed, by universal consent, be- 
/ cause so much scraping had to be done on 
the bottom-bars of the sections. The ar. 
rangement figured there was by folded tins; 
but Mr. J. E. Moore, of Binghamton, N. Y, 
(see page 52, Apr. No., 1876), gives us full di- 
rections, with bill of stuff needed, for mak. 
| ing the Heddon crate, using strips of Russia 
| iron instead of tin. Abouta year ago friend 
| Heddon sent us a slatted honey-board to be 
| used under the sections, and this might be 
used in combination with the plan of sup- 
| porting menticned above ; but 1 should con- 
| sider it rather too much machinery. I know 
| there are those who still persist in using this 
old and abandoned idea; but J have always 
thought their locality did not abound in pro- 
| polis as ours does, or they would not use the 
arrangement very long. 

In regard to bring able to vary the width 
of sections: After we once decide on the 
proper width, I can not see any very great 
reason for having different widths. Still, it 
may be easily accomplished with the wide 
frames, for we can make these any width we 
choose. With the combined crate we can 
also have any width we choose by replacing 
the bottom-bars with such a width as seems 
| desirable. 

In regard to side and top storing, perhaps 
it may be best to take a rising vote on it, as 
it were. Suppose somebody prepare a table 
containing the names of the great honey- 

roducers of the land, and see how many 

ave discarded side storing entirely. ‘These 
are momentous questions; for not only do 
bee-keepers want to know, but manufactur- 
ers of hives and sections would be very glad 
indeed to know how they should make their 
hives and sections to offer the greatest ad- 
vantages to honey-raisers. It might be well, 
however, in considering these questions, to 
take a view of the ground that has been gone 
over in the back volumes of our bee-journals. 

rT ee iin 
WIRING FRAMES FOR FOUNDATION. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT A MACHINE FOR DOING IT. 


Tis wonderful, what a general turning 
there has been toward wired frames. It 
is tuta short time since the idea was 

first suggested, and now the custem has be- 
come so universal, of having all brood- 
frames strengthened by wires, that only yes- 
terday we sent an order to the wire manufac- 
turers for a whole ton of No. 30 tinned wire. 
When we first began to wire combs, plain 
iron wire was used, and it was very soon re- 
ported that the bees disliked the wire; and 
where larve rested against it, the action of 
the food on the wire produced rust, killing 
the larve. Very soon, however, C. R. Car- 
lin (the same friend who gave us the founda- 
tion - cutter) suggested that we use tinned 
wire ; and in just a few weeks, reports came 
from right and left that the tinned wire 
worked all right, and that good healthy bees 
were hatched right on the wires. ‘That the 
coating of wire may be perfect on every inch 
of it, the ton we are having made now is to 
| be double tinned. ‘The wire is beautiful to 

look at as it comes in coils from the factory, 
| shining like burnished silver. As the coat- 
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ing is pure tin, itis not acted on by any of 
the juices or acids that may be found in the 
bee-hive. After one set has been hatched in 
the cells, the wire is protected by a thin 
silky cocoon; and then it is, to all intents 
and purposes, just like any natural comb. 

some discussion has arisen in regard to the 
size of the wire. While No. 36 is used by 
the Given press, we have decided that it is 
altogether too light for our combs. For al- 
most every comb in our apiary is liable to be 
shipped, perhaps clear across the United 
States, and therefore we want it secure 
enough to avoid any possibility of breaking 
down. While No. 36 wire broke quite often, 
we have never yet had a case where No, 30 
has broken after it was put in the frames. 
(juite a number of experiments have been 
made to determine how many wires should 
be put into an ordinary L. frame. Our de- 
cision has been that it requires just about 
seven wires. If atin bar takes the place of 
the central one, only six wires are needed. 
We find the tin bar a necessity to prevent 
springing the top and bottom bars toward 
each other; and then with the diagonal 
wires to prevent any possibility of sagging, 
itseems to me we have it about complete. 
In the cut in our price list, the spaces are all 
equal —that is, the wires are set the same 
distance from the end-bars they are from 
each other. As this necessitates fastening 
the fdu. ta the end-bars, which is some- 
what troublesome to do, we now bring the 
outside wires within one inch of the end- 
bars, spacing the whole of them a little 
further apart; in practice we find it holds 
the foundation perfectly. 

The question now comes, How shall we 
fasten the wires in the frames ? Many de- 
vices have been suggested and used, as our 
readers are aware ; but we have found noth- 
ing so cheap and simple as drilling holes in 
the top and bottom a. by means of the 
machine shown below : 


MACHINE FOR PIERCING TOP AND BOTTOM 
BARS OF BROOD-FRAMES. 
Sevensmall 
mandrels are 
arranged side 
by side in an 


drel has a 
chuck in the 
end, for hold- 
inga drill. 
When we first 
made the ma- 
chine we used 
ordinarytwist 
drills; but as 
a great many 


ed tosee thata 





Hi 
Hit 


ti 


flattened like 
, a common 
brad-awl, would drill just as fast as a twist 
drill, and if broken, the expense was notb- 
‘Ing. These mandrels are run by seven belts 
from an iron pulley, or drum, below. The 
drive-pulley, for attaching power, is not 





got broke, we | 
were surpris- | 


steel wire nail | 


shown in the cut. The operator sits at the 
left of the machine, takes a bundle of bars 
in his fingers, and lays them on the ways in 
front of the drills. They are then crowded 
arty up, and four or five are pierced at 
once. Where the tin bar goes, a drill is used 
slightly larger, although not large enough to 
let the end of the bar go through. This 
larger hole guides the girls in putting the 
loop of tinned wire through it, and it also 
facilitates slipping the tin bar in just where 
itis wanted. (See page 238.) 

Perbaps more than one of our friends have 
| had some experience in getting this fine 
| tinned wire tangled up. If your time is val- 
| uable you might as well throw the tangled 
coil away and buy a new one. The coil 
should be unwound on a pair of swifts, or 
something similar. Here is a letter, just at 
hand, from a friend who tells how he does it: 

Speaking of wire on spools, I don’t like it. If you 
have ever told us how to manage a pound of wire 
without snarling or kinking it, [ have not heard the 
sound of your voice. With my little reel I can un- 
reel a pound without a kink; and the many pounds 
you send out to persons who have not much knack 
and noexperience with the “frisky critter,” you 
should send a reel, or instructions for keeping it in- 
side of a 10-acre lot, at least. Below find a sketch of 
mine: 
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TOWEL-RACK REEL. 

A piece of ‘44-inch pine, 11 inches long, 214 wide, 
furks cut as at 1; pass a 24 wire nail through a 
large thread spool at the dotted line; after, you slip 
the 1l-inch piece through an axle, 2 (mine is a piece 
of broom-handle), with a 24 wire nail, 3, to revolve 
in a slot at the end of arms that may be fastened to 
the ceiling, or where the reel is out of the way when 
not wanted. Spring % lb. or 1 lb. over the spools; 
fasten the end of wire you don't want, and gently 
pull the end you do want. H. M. H. 


ne Oe 
REVERSIBLE FRAMES, 


FRIEND BUCHANAN GIVES US SOMETHING FROM ACr 
TUAL EXPERIENCE. 


HE winter of 1880-’81 being the most trying on 
bees of any we have ever had, destroying 95 
per cent of the bees of this part of the coun- 

try, was preceded by the poorest honey season we 
| ever saw. When the honey season was past, there 
; Was not an average of 5 lbs. of honey to the hive. It 
| was thought at that time by some who had experi- 

mented with grape sugar, that it was safe feed for 
‘ bees when used with syrup, equal parts, made of 
| best granulated sugar. Then thinking this a less ex- 
‘pensive food, our bee-keepers here fed this stuff, 

s 
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which might have done in an open winter; but that | 
| vices that are only notions of improvements, and 


winter seemed to have no mercy. Out of my 80 col- 


onies, but 15 got through, and none of them occu- | 
to “fool away”’ their hard earnings, I fee! like 


pied more than one or two combs before the first of 
May, at which time brood began to hatch. These 
few little squads of bees were increased that season 
to 70 heavy colonies, and a few hundred pounds of 
surplus honey. 

And now comes my first experience with reversed 
frames. When these 15 weak stocks occupied to the 
full capacity the brood department, I filled the sec- 
ond stories with frames of brood-combs, placing 
the3e upside down, letting the top-bars of upper and 
lower frames come close together, thinking by this 
arrangement the queens would more readily goto 
depositing eggsinupperframes. These frames were 
held at a proper distance apart by a device similar 
to that used on frames when shipping colonies, and 
the frames covered with quilts. About all of these 
combs placed in this position lacked from \% to & of 
an inch of touching the bottom-bar of frame. After 
the bees had gathered honey pretty freely fora few 
days I examined them, and was surprised and pleas- 
ed to find the new order of affairs within. The 
combs were all built up solid inside the frames, and 
well fastened. Ali were now divided, making 30 full 
stocks, at once, and again these were treated as be- 
fore, to a full set of frames of comb, and soon built 
up, and inashort time again divided, giving me 60 
full colonies. By taking frames of brood and bees 
from these as they grew strong, another ten colonies 
were created, and about all my combs built up solid 
in frames. By this process it isan easy matter to 
get all your combs attached to all parts of the frame. 

I like this order of things, but I am not certain 
that it will ever pay to make the expense of arrang- 
ing the frames with reversible projections. The ad- 
vantage supposed to be gained by this up ending 
business might be more imaginary than real. 
all the honey, or almost all, could be forced into the 
surplus boxes; but suppose it was (by all this un- 
timely disturbance of the bees while they are busy 
at work in the sections, tending to check work and 
confuse for a time), would the luss in honey, loss in 
time to the bee-keeper, and all, more than balance 
the little gain? That is, suppose you did induce 
them all to store the honey above, and take it off and 
get your money for it, is that all the use you ever ex- 
pect to have for these bees? What will they do for 
stores to winter on? fill up with fal! honey? Yes; 
but in most places none is gathered. Feed sugar to 
all that pile of bees? Why, that is too much work 
for me, and it will payno man. Besides, if you were 
seen feeding so much stuff, people would get an idea 
that you make yourown honey. Some claim that, 
by reversing the frames, pure Italians are induced 
to put their honey in boxes. Well, I will say to you, 





versing and revising in our business, and useless de- 
causing beginners and the uninitiated and unwary 


sounding the alarm of caution. ' J. A. BUCHANAN. 

Holliday’s Cove, W. Va , March 13, 1884. 

Why, friend B., you do not seem to be 
aware that you have struck upon a big thing. 
You have told us how we can use the frames 
we have got, as reversible frames, without 
deing a thing with them, or without add- 
ing a copper in the way of expense. After | 
read your letter I went and got some Sim- 
plicity hives and frames, and found they 
would goin upside down as well as in any 
other way. Another thing, putting the top- 
bars tight together gives us one great sheet 
of comb, 17 5-8x 18 1-4. You see, the queen 
when she gets under way can just swing in 


a great big circle, skipping over double top- 


True, | 


if I have got to hang about a hive of bees that must | 


be “upset’’ every few days,in order to get any 
honey out of them, you may count me out. 
want any of that kind of stock; but I am aware of 
the fact, that all lovers of bright, quiet bees have 
the kind that take coaxing to get them to put honey 


I don’t | 


in sections, an4, for that matter, any place else. If I | 


had a strain of bees that was backward about stor- 


ing in the upper stories, I would set about improv- 
ing its “higher” intellectual power (if by no other | 


means), by infusing a little black or German blood 
into its make-up. This process is inexpensive, and 
it will “fetch ’em” every time. I like real improve- 


ments that will pay; but when I seo so much re- 


bars when she comes to them. The only 
trouble is in getting the upper story on with 
the frames allin. We can put in about half 
of them without any trouble, by just turn- 
ing them diagonally as we set them down, 
and swinging them around into place. Your 
idea of the spacing-boards (figured in our 

rice list) solves the problem, however. 
Take a spacing-board, and, with a saw, cut 
it up into strips so that each _— contains 
notches to slip over and space the frames. 
Now put the upper set of frames on with 
top-bars down; slip on enough spacing strips 
to keep them in place; now slip down your 
upper story, and there you are with the up- 
per set of frames reversed. When you want 
to get them out, you will have to cut the at- 
tachment all around where the combs come 
next to the hive, and slip the hive off; then 
we can put them back, right side up if you 
choose. Now, friends, all of you can test 
reversible frames, without making any thing 
different. If a crate to hold sections is put 
over them, it will have to be made so as to 
drop down a little, because the bottom- 
bars are alittle lower down than the top- 
bars usually are, the bee-spaces being filled 
tight between the upper and lower stories. 
The spacing-boards figured in our price list 
are not the thing, however, for they are 
made to hold nine frames instead of ten. If 
you have nine combs in the brood-chamber, 
however, it will work all right. 


—_—_—___—— +00 =—___ 


BUYING BEES IN THE BROOD, VS. BY 
THE POUND. 


FRIEND PERRY MAKES A FURTHER DEFENSE OF HIS 
PLAN. 





pound, where a person has combs on which to 

place them, can not be denied; and where a 
person has a weak swarm with a valuable queen, 4 
pound of bees, more or less, turned in with them 
just sets them booming. But as transporting bees 
in that way is almost unavoidably attended with 8 
great deal of suffering on the part of the bees, and 
consequent loss to the shipper, a more natural way 
of moving them becomes very desirable. 

The beauty of sending bees in sea'ed brood, esti- 
mated by the thousand, is apparent to any one; and: 
in pleading for this method of estimating and sbip- 
ping bees, I haye not overlooked the “important 


>. ae convenience of receiving live bees by the 
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point” of the confusion in frames. I have ‘tracked 
my brain’ to remedy that point, until I am sure I 
have it, if all parties will agree to it. Let the case 
be light and strong, we'l ventilated, and so arranged 
that an entrance can be easily opened at the bottom 
on one side, orend. Have allthe brood as near the 
hatching-point as possible. Let the buyer place the 
case on his hive, with the entrance directly over the 
entrance to the hive; or the case may be placed in 
front, and close tothe hive. There the bees can be 
allowed to fly for afew days until all are hatched, 
when they can be turned into the hive, and the case 
removed. If there is a queen with the nucleus, she 
should be confined by a wire screen or perforated 
zine division-board, to one or two of the combs until 
the brood is two-thirds or three-fourths hatched, 
when she, with most of the hatched bees, should be 
put into the hive, and the case left until the rest are 
hatched, when they, too, can be turned into the bive, 
and the cuse and combs returned to the shipper. 
Thus if the buyer will order a little earlier, he can 
get his bees in a more compact form, estimated just 
as accurately, and 10 to 20 per cent cheaper, than he 
can by the pound; and with a trifle more attending 
to, he can bave them transferred from the combs 
in which he receives them to his own. 

There are circumstances under which it is far 
more convenient to receive bees alive and full 
grown, than in any other way. Therefore let us 
work toimprove the conditions in which we ship 
them, by the pound, until we can send them 900 
milesin the hottest weather, without loss. Still, I 
for one shall try to persuade my customers to take 
them in the brood, estimated by the thousand, when- 
ever it is possible for them sotodo. S.C. PERRY. 
Portland, Mich., March 17, 1884. 


vee good, friend P. Your plan will work, 
and I believe has been adopted, to get the 
brood out of the unshapely bits of comb 
while transferring. The objections are, 
briefly, as I see them, in most hives it would 
be difficult to find solid patches of brood all 
hatching about the same time. in fact, we 
usually find more or less unsealed larve 
along with the sealed brood. We shall have 
to put bees with this to take care of it, and 
these bees will have to stay in their shipping- 
boxes till the brood is hatched. If the queen 
is with them she will be laying all the while, 
aud they won’t want to get out. After the 
bees are hatched, the comb would be lost, 
and the nicest place for a queen to lay is in 
the cells left unoccupied by hatching bees, 
besides the loss of the brood-comb. The 
shipper may either cut the brood from combs 
trom his own hives, or use little frames, both 
of which plans we consider bad. Let me 
digress a little. 

When I was a boy I invented a machine 
to tie grain-bags. It was a piece of brass 
spring wire, corrugated by stringing outa 
coil, On each end was a small leaden bullet. 
Put it around a bag, slip under one of the 
small bullets, pull on both ends, and the bag 
was tied securely. It was untied in an in- 
stant by sli 9 the bullet under the wire, 
which could be done even with your mittens 
on. I was going to get it patented when m 
brother ‘*Marsh —— we should luo 
at new inventions is this way. Said he,— 

_ ‘Brother Ame, sup all the world had 
tied bags with your brass wire with bullets 
















































on the end, and then suppose somebody 
should come along who had invented strings, 
wouldn’t we all have considered the strings 
a big invention ?” 

The argument so discouraged me that I 
dropped it right there. Friend Heddon pre- 
sents the same idea in a recent article. 
Now, | would suggest to you, suppose we 
had been shipping bees in the way you men- 
tion, and somebody had suggested sending a 
whole frame, to be lifted right out of one 
hive, and set right into the hive of the pur- 
chaser when received. Of course, either 
way neessitates a universal standard frame; 
and my opinion is, there is no use talking 
about getting along without it. In fact, we 
have a standard frame; for more than one 
hundred thousand people are using a frame 
of one standard dimension, and these peo- 
ple buy and sell and manufacture hives and 
frames that work interchangeably any way. 
Now, if you will excuse me for finding so 
much fault. [ want to say that your idea of 
selling bees in the shape of sealed brood is 
the way, and we must all come to it. In 
fact, itis the only way we can buy and sell 
drones that I know of, for drones can not be 
shipped alive —at least, I have never suc- 
ceeded in doing it. 


—_——P 000 <—e——  _ -— 


BRUSHES FOR BRUSHING OFF BEES 
FROM THE COMBS. 





ANOTHER IMPROVEMENT. 


FT ER the notice of friend Cook’s death 
A last fall, there was quite a little in- 
” quiry for his improved brushes, and 
pretty soon our stock was all exhausted. 

We tried several differ- 

(} ent brush manufactur- 

LY ers, but did not succeed 

in finding anywho would 
undertake to make any 
such as we wanted. 
Several of the bee- 
friends tried 
their hands at 
it, but none of 
them pleased us 
as well as the 
brush shown in 
the cut. You 
will notice the 
handle is made 















of galvanized iron wire. 
This is better than wood, 
for it is not injured by 
rain, if left lying in the 
‘yi grass, as many careless 
Wi). bee-keepers will be like- 
ly to do. Neither will 
the handle be broken in 
DAVIS’ ImproveD BEE-two if they get their 
BRUSH. clumsy feet on them ( [ 
include myself in the above, for I am a bee- 
keeper, and my feet are sometimes clumsy). 
L tried to buy the idea of the friend who got 
them up, but here is what he says about it; 
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Friend Root :—~You wanted to know what I would 
take for my idea. That, I will notsell. I will make 
you a proposition; and if it suits you, allright: I 
will agree to furnish you all you want,and I will not 
sellto any one else,if you will advertise them in 
GLEANINGS regularly and in your price list, and 
agree not to sell them higher than 15 cents retail. 

Ballstown, Ind., Feb. 4, 1884. J.8. C, Davis. 

They are made, as you will notice, in two 
forms. Some will prefer one, and some the 
other. The brushes measure about § inches, 
handle and all. 
inches; width of fiber where it is fastened 
in, 4 inches; width of the brush, about 5 
inches ; so you see that two sweeps will cov- 
eran L. frame. In ordering, please desig- 


Length of fiber, about 4 | 


nate them thus: “Straight handle” and) 
ie lll | friend George Hilton, on page 8). I think we should 
be as follows: One brush, 15 cents; by mail, | 


** bent handle.” For the present, prices will 
8 cents each additional; 10 brushes, $1.25; 
100, $10.00. 

The friends will observe that these brush- 
es are made of a soft fine vegetable fiber that 
will roll young bees from the combs without 
injuring them or making them angry. If 
the brushes get daubed with honey, wash 
them in water, for neither fiber nor handles 
are affected by wet. As your brush is liable 
to get lost, I think it will pay you to have at 
least two or three. Have one hung up in 
your extracting-house, another hung up on 
a post in the apiary; or for a large apiary, 
have them hung up in two or more places. 
Then make every one who uses them hang 
them up, instead of laying them down. If 
em follow this up thoroughly, probably at 

east one of them can be found when you are 

in a hurry. 

MOVING BEES TO CATCH THE BASS- 
WooD FLOW. 


A GENERAL ‘* MOVING ALONG” IN THE MATTER. 





| ing remarks on my latest hobby, on page 44, I 
=a felt as though you had given us a big lift. 
Most all you said only confirmed the ideas I have in 
this matter, €xcept in one particular. You say,“A 
Simplicity hive, with wire cloth over top and bot- 
tom, will do the business nicely.” So they will; but 
to my notion, a Langstroth or lower story of the 
Simplicity hive will do better. For moving bees I 
like a solid bottom-board, because they are easier 
prepared, better to handle, and when you are ready 
to let the bees fly, it can be done in atwinkling. I 
have moved my bees so often that I could tell a long 
story from experience. I would cover the portico 
with wire cloth, which can be done very fast, if 
every thing is in readiness, as it should be. I would 
make the cover in the following manner: Take a 
Simplicity cover; have a tin top instead of the 
broad board. After nailing the rim together, put 
on the tin in such a way that it can be taken off 
without much trouble. This will be a cover for ven- 
tilation when the tin is off, and a tight cover when 
the tinison. I think it would be an improvement, 
if the tin could have a slight rim turned down, say 
144 to% inch deep. I willordera lot of hives from 
you with tin covers, to make the experiment. To 
get bees ready for shipment, put the spacing-boards 
in all the hives; cut off % inch from part of them to 
use at the front or entrance; drive ina naii to bold 


We ins re ROOT:—After reading your encourag- 
~ 





themup. When bees are quiet, nail the wire cloth 
over the portico; and last, take tin top off from the 
cover, after fastening the cover to body, and the 
hive is ready. 

“AND THE FLOODS CAME.” 

It was my intention to send you this article at 
once; but the flood turned me 80 upside down that | 
could not well do it. In 1882 the water was three 
feet in my bee-yard; in 1883, 8 feet; in 1884, about 17 
feet. This last was a ‘‘damper,”’ andI got out and 
moved my dear ones out of the second-story window 
at two o'clock in the night. I tell you, friend Root, 
on such occasions we find out how near and dear 
they are to us. 

GENEROSITY AMONG BEE-KEEPERS. 

I was very much pleased, and teel thankful too, 

for the information and kind invitation from our 


enjoy paying our friend H.a visit, and accept his 
assistance, s0 generously offered, to have teams in 
readiness at the railroad station to move our bees. 
On reading his article I said to myself, ‘‘ Here is an- 
other whole-souled brother bee-keeper;’’ and allow 
me to say here, that in no other pursuit have I ever 
come across a set of men so ready and generous to 
give their experience free of charge to their fellow- 
men. With bee-keepers, generosity seems to be the 
rule. I have never yet found a bee-keeper who put 
up a notice on his workshop, honey-room, or any 
where, ** No Admittance,”’ or would not answer ques- 
tions freely concerning the art of bee-keeping. 
There is, however, one thing which we would desire 
in regard to a location to move to, to have it, if pos- 
sible, on the line of some railroad. 
DOOLITTLE’S ARTICLES, ETC. 

On page 160, March GLEANINGS, I noticed friend 
Doolittle’s article on basswood. By the way, I have 
a peculiarity of finding friend D.’s articles in GLEAN- 
INGS almost always first, notwithstanding the strong 
notion I have to try friend Heddon’s way of getting 
box honey. I have always read friend D.’s articles 
with great Interest, and have profited much by his 
teachings. Weill, friend D. made it all as plain as A 
BC, and gave us his experience of twelve years 
with basswood. I do not see any thing to hinder us 
from trying the experiment, unless it be the farm I 
bought last week near town. I am of the same opin- 
ion as our friend Mrs. Axtell, that a man should 
have some occupation linked with bee-keeping, and 
I think a farm in grass and fruit answers the pur- 
pose well. I alsoindorse every word that our lady 
friend writes in the March number, which just came 
to hand. 

We have as yet heard nothing from the particular 
field in Northern Ohio, where we thought of making 
the first trial. I do not know whether the field is 
stocked with bees so much that we would be re- 
garded as intruders, or whether it has been over- 
looked. I would say this, that we expect to pay the 
friend for his trouble and time, who gets us a loca- 
tion, if we can make use of it. Are there not, some- 
where between Oak Harbor and To.edo, timber tracts 
where basswood is plentiful? We should like to 
hear from the friends, either in GLEANINGS or by 
private correspondence. 

Since writing the article in January number, an- 
other friend has come forward to join us in the en- 
terprise, so that we shall be able to fillacar. We 
can get a car from here to Toledo for $46.00, and one 
man allowed free; perhaps we can do a little better 
yet. We hereby tender our thanks to you, friend 
Root, and aiso to friends Hilton and Doolittle, for 
kind advice and assistance. R. STEALE. 

Marietta, Ohio, March 18, 1884. 
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A GOOD REPORT FROM THE WEST 
INDIES. 





Modern Bee-Keeping on the Island of St. 
Domingo. 





FRIEND SOBOTKER GETTING HONEY OF A GOOD 
QUALITY BY THE TON. 


f HAVE been very busy taking in the honey crop, 
i, which opened here in Nov., and is still lasting, 
= principally from the bell-flower vine, called 
“campanilla,” or ‘‘aguinaldo,”’ in Spanish; but in 
Latin, Convolvulus monospermum. This is the best 
and finest honey-plant in the West Indies. It blooms 
together with very many other plants producing 
nectar; but the bees leave all others for it, and will 
go very far away to get it. The honey produced 
from itis very heavy, weighing with me as high as 
12 bs. to the gallon, and is clear as crystal, as good, 
if not better, than basswood or linden and white 
clover of the North. It generally commences to 
bloom in November, and lasts up to the end of Feb., 
or middle of March. It grows in a wild state in 
hedges, pastures, and, in fact, on pretty barren land. 
I have been extracting from brood-chamber and sec- 
ond stories of 60 hives, but much more from brood- 
chamber, and have now on hand 500 gallons of the 
finest honey ever seen here in this island. Forty 
hives have as yet not been touched, and 36 palm logs 
still to be extracted, and I suppose the flow of nec- 
tar will last this month out; then comes our swarm- 
ing season,and again in June, July, and August, 
another flow of nectar, if Providence permits it, and 
every thing works on as favorably as at present. 

The public here are now seeing the good results of 
the La Fé Apiary, although the hives in themselves 
are not directly the cause of this; but they give 
their share of ease in handing their inmates, the 
bees, 

As soon as I find the bees lying out around the en- 
trance, it is a sign for me to alter the ventilation; in 
fact, | very seldom give them the chance to notify 
me; as practice tells me more or less when the 
changes are required; as surplus hives for the honey- 
extractor, as a second story, or even as a brood-nest 
for the first story, they can not be beat. I am now 
trying a few of them for comb honey for home con- 
sumption, and I think they will do well at that. 
That is, using two division-boards, reducing the 
brood-chamber to six frames. After al) the ten 
frames below are full of brood and honey, this must 
not be touched on any account; but the surplus 2- 
ib. boxes are put on immediately over the brood- 
frames, leaving the full ten frames below. I find, 
ecenerally, two frames on either side of brood-cham- 
ber, with honey alone perfectly capped over; this I 
leave just so during the season; and by so doing I 
get the bees very easily up into the surplus arrange- 
ment. 

I have now taken, within the last two weeks, from 
one trial hive, 30 2-th. boxes, and have the lower story, 
or brood-chamber, filled with say the one-half of 6 
combs or frames with brood, and the top half with 
honey, besides 4 frames quite filled with honey, so I 
do not consider this a bad yield. They doas well for 
extracting, as I find the half of each frame in brood- 
chamber with brood in all stages, and the other up- 
per half with sealed honey; and the second story, 
where I work with only 9 and 8 frames, I have taken 
from many hives, during this season, combs (Given’s 
foundation put into frames wired), drawn out to the 





thickness of 3 inches, and weighing, before put in the 
extractor, 12 hs.; and after being emptied, frame 
andcomb weighed 2% lbs. each, leaving a net result 
of 9% Ibs. of the nicest honey that can be produced 
here. 

I have been very much troubled during this busy 
time by visitors from our Capital here. Among the 
notables, the President of this Republic and his cab- 
inet of ministers, leading planters, merchants, and 
ladies of our English-speaking part of the commu- 
nity, all very much delighted to see the progress in 
apiculture. LORENZO J. DE SOBOTKER. 

St. Domingo City, West Indies, Feb. 16, 1884. 

Why, friend S.,do you really mean to say 
that visitors are a trouble to you, especially 
notable ones, like those you have mentioned ? 
This thirst for knowledge is one of the grand 
features of the present age, and I am sure 

ou will find your reward in ministering to 
it, and treating all these friends with kind- 
ness and courtesy, which, of course, you do. 
You need an assistant, I should say, and it 
seems to me you also need to sell bee-books 
and bee-supplies. While you are talking 
and explaining, show the books, and you 
will, | think, almost invariably make sales 
that will amply pay the wages of a compe- 
tent assistant. 1 am greatly rejoiced to find 
the industry so well started in the West In- 
dies, and | look forward to a rapid growth of 
the industry, and a corresponding develop- 
ment of the trade in West-India honey, se- 
cured by means of modern appliances, of a 
a equaling, perhaps, any we have in 
the world. Go on; and may God bless you 
in your efforts. 

a i 


ERADICATION OF FOUL BROOD. 





STAMPING IT OUT OF EXISTENCE. 


Wy” take the following from a printed 





circular sent by the N. K. B. K. A. 

It seems to me it is the thing exact- 
ly, and I earnestly hope every State in the 
Union will fall in line, follow suit, and have 
it carried out. It would be a real kindness, 
also, to slovenly and slipshod bee-keepers, 
to oblige them by law to keep posted, and 
take care of their stock. It seems to me to 
be just in spirit with the progress of the 
present age; and may God help us all to do 
our duty in all such works of reform | 


A BILL TO PREVENT THE SPREAD OF FOUL BROOD 
AMONG BEES, AND TO EXTIRPATE THE SAME. 


SECTION 1. The peopleof the State of New York en- 
act: That it shall be unlawful for any person to 
keep in his apiary any colony of bees affected with 
the contagious malady known as foul brood; and 
it shall be the duty of every bee-keeper, as soon as 
he becomes aware of the existence of suid disease 
among bis bees, to destroy or cause to be destroy- 
ed forthwith all colonies thus affected. 


Src.2. Inany county in this State, in which foul 
brood exists, or in which there are good reasons to 
believe it exists, it shail be lawful for any five or 
more actual bee-keepers of said county toset forth 
such fact, belief, or apprehension, in a petition ad- 
dressed to the judge of the county court, requiring 
him to appoint a competent commissioner to pre- 
vent the spread of said disease, and to eradicate 
the same; which petition shall be filed with and be- 
come a part of the records of the court where such 
application is made. 

Src. 8. It shall be the duty of the County Judge, on 
receipt of the petition specified in section two, of 
this act, to appoint within ten days thereafter a 
well-known and competent bee-keeper of said 
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county, as acommissioner, who shall hold his office 
during the pleasure of said court; and a record of 
such appointment, and revocation, when revoked, 
shall be filed as a part of the records of the said 
court. 


Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of said commissioner, 
witbin ten days of bisappointment as aforesaid, to 
file bis acceptance of the same with the court from 
which he received his appointment. 

Sec. 5. Upon complaint of any two bee-keepers in 
said county in writing and on oath, to said com- 
missioner, setting forth that said disease exists, or 
that they have good reason to believe it exists 
within said county, designating the apiary or 
apiaries, wherein they believe it to be, it shall be- 
come the duty of the commissioner, to whom such 
complaint is delivered, to proceed without unnec- 
essury delay to examine the bees so designated; 
and if he shall become satisfied that any colony or 
colonies of said bees are diseased with foul brood, 
he shall, without further disturbance to said bees, 
fix some distinguishing mark upon each hive 
wherein exists said foul brood, and immediately 
notify the person to whom said bees belong, per- 
sonally or by leaving a written notice at his place 
of residence, if he be a resident of such county; 
and if such owner bea non-resident of such county, 
then by leaving the same with the person in charge 
of such bees, requiring said person, within five 
days, from the date of said notice, to effectually 
remove or destroy said hives, together with their 
entire contents, by burying them or by fire. 

Sec. 6. 
to be destroyed, said hives and their contents in 
manner as described in section five. after due noti- 
fication, he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemean- 
or, and punished by a fine not to exceed fifty dol- 
lars for the first offense, and for each additional of- 
fense he shall be liable to a fine not to exceed one 
huadred dollars, at the discretion of the court; and 
anv justice of the peace of the township where 
said bees exist shall have jurisdiction thereof. 

Sec. 7. The commissioner shall be allowed for ser- 
vices under this act, two dollars for each full day, 





If any person neglects to destroy, or cause | 


| 


and one dollar for each half day, the amount to be | 


audited by the board of supervisors. 

Src. 8. In all suits and prosecutions under this act, 
it shall be necessary to prove that said bees were 
actually diseased or infected with foul brood. 

At the close of the above paper appear 
names of the members of the association, 
including L. C. Root, President; C. G. Dick- 
inson, Vice-president; G. W. House, Secre- 
tary; A. Bacon, Treasurer. 


OO 


ROOTS OF THE FIGWORT, OR SIMP- 
SON HONEY-PLANT. 





ALSO SOMETHING IN REGARD TO ARTIFICIAL PAS- 
TURAGE. 


THESE, after having wintered over, can 
| be shipped by mail almost as safely asa 
~~ horseradish-root or a potato. We shall 
commence taking them up as soon as the 
round thaws enough for them to start. 
rice as follows: One root by mail, 5 ets. ; 10 
roots by mail, 35 cts ; 10 roots by express, 20 
cts.; 100. $1.50; 500, $7.50; 1000, $12.50. 
These will. with good care, grow from five 
to ten feet high, and all bear blossoms from 
July to frost. Kach plant produces thou- 
sands of the little flowrets, and each flowret 
will have its drop of honey sparkling in it 
every day. Now, friends, while we are glad 
to furnish you these, I feel it my duty to say 
that they are mostly raised only as acuriosity, 
unless you should purchase enough to plant 
an acre,and I do not believe it would pay 
for the Jabor and cultivation. If you want 


a 


to raise honey for your bees, the only way to 
do itand make it pay financially is to sow 
alsike, mammoth red clover, buckwheat, 


rape, honey-peas, or something of that sort, 
thus getting a crop that will pay expenses 
besides the amount of honey produced. In 
my opinion, alsike clover is the best and saf- 
est honey-plant known. The pea-vine, or 
mammoth red clover, 1 am not so sure of. 
Buckwheat is tolerably sure, but the quality 
of the honey is not very good for the market. 
Honey from rape is fair, and the crop tolera- 
bly sure, where not destroyed by the little 
black flea. Honey-peas have not yet been 
sutliciently tested. As yet, I do not believe 
there is any plant known that can be culti- 
vated profitably for the honey alone. 


a 
TRANSLATION OF HUBER. 


FRIEND VIALLON GIVES US SOME SUGGESTIONS, AND 
TELLS US SOMETHING MORE OF THE BEE-BOOKS 
OF THE WORLD. 


“.RIEND ROOT:—I think the idea of making a 
” translation of Huber’s works is a capital one, 
and also forming a club; but I think the name 
ought to be ** Langstroth Bee-Keepers’ Club,” or 
some name besides Langstroth, to convey the idea 
that it is a bee-club. 

I think the best man we could get to translate the 
work would be our friend Chas. Dadant, as he is not 
only a good French scholar, but he knows the Eng: 
lish language well. Huber’s original work is prob- 
ably in the hands of Mr. Dadant, or may be had from 
Mr. Ed. Bertrand, editor of the Bullctin d' Apicul- 
ture, at Nyon, Switzerland. 

Allow me to correct Mr. Phin in regard to the dates 
of publication of Huber’s works. The ‘* Nouvelles 
Observations sur les Abeilles*’ was first published 


J) 


| in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1792, and republished in 





Paris, France, in 1796. In 1814 a new edition, with 
additions by Huber’s son, was published in Paris. A 
German translation was made in 1793 at Dresden, 
Germany; and in 1806 an English translation at Ed- 
inburg, Scotland. In 1859 another translation was 
made in German by G. Kleine, at Embeck, Germany. 
Mr. Phin is right when he says that the number of 
bee-publications is over 800, of which there are over 
400 in German, 200 in French, and the rest in other 
languages, 

The first book on bees I know of was published in 
1568, in German; the next in French, in 1582; and 
next came the one mentioned by Mr. Phin, in Eng- 
lish, in 1592. 

From 1568 to 1699 there were 25 bee-books publish- 
ed; and from 1700 to 1800 there were 237, in different 
languages,ete. If I had time I would give you a list 
of all, or nearly all, the works published from 15638 
to 1883. 

Now, friend Root, you ought to stir up this ques 
tion of translating Huber into English, as I] am sure 
it would be accepted with pleasure by American 
bee-keepers. I have no doubt that the steel plates 
could be procured from Switzerland or Paris, and I 
am sure that we could get all the help in that respect 
from our friends Ed. Bertrand and Chas. Dadant. 

P. L. VIALLON. 

Bayou Goula, La., Feb. 6, 1884. 

Friend V., [ have corresponded with friend 
Dadant, and he says he has a copy of Huber 
in the original, and suggests that he might 
translate it for us. Another good friend 
sends the following: 

Dear Sir:—As it seems to be your desire to have & 
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good translation of Huber, and myself believing 
that it would be a valuable addition to our bee-liter- 
ature, I venture to make the following proposition: 
If you will consent to publish Huber in English, I 
will, with pleasure, translate it from the French in- 
to the English, free of charge. As Iam aCreole, the 
French language is my mother-tongue; but I speak 
and write both languages with fluency and correct- 
ness. Hoping you will accept my services, I remain 
Yours fraternally, NUMA C. ELFERT. 
Tabadieville, Assumption, La., Feb. 7, 1884. 

Does it not seem, friends, as if we were 
going to have plenty of help in the matter ? 
May God bless you, my good friend, for your 
kind offer. Here is something more in the 
matter, from Mrs. Frank Benton,of Munich, 
Germany. As the title-page and preface are 
matters of great interest to us all, I presume 
Mrs. Benton will excuse the liberty I take 
in giving it here: 

[see by JUVENILE for December, that you ask 
about Huber’s work on bees. It may be interesting 
to you to know that Mr. Benton is translating it. 
He wrote to Paris last fall, and succeeded in procur- 
ing a copy printed in 1796, and bas since been devot- 
ing What spare time he could to it. As I know he 
has not yet arranged for its publication, I would 
suggest that perhaps this translation may be availa- 
bleto you. Part of it is here, and I copy the title- 
page and preface, that you may form some idea of 
it. Yours respectfully, 

Mrs. FRANK BENTON. 
No. 8 Georgen 8t., Munich, Germany, Feb 7, 1884. 
The following is the title-page alluded to 
by Mrs. Benton: 


NEW OBSERVATIONS ON BEES, 
ADDRESSED TO 
MR. CHARLES BONNET, 

BY 
FRANCIS HUBER. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY 


FRANK BENTON. 
PREFACE. 
in publishing my observations concerning bees, I 
will not conceal the fact that it is not with my own 
eyes that Ihave made them. Through a series of 
sad accidents, I became blind in my early youth; 
but I loved science, and I did not lose my taste for it 
with the loss of my sight. I had read to me the best 
works on natural history. I had a servant (Francis 
Burnens, born in Vaud) who interested himself sin- 
ularly in all that he revd to me: I soon judged by 
the reflections he made on our readings, and by the 
inferences he drew from them, that he comprehend- 
ed them as wellas I, and that he was born with the 
talents of an observer. This is not the first exam- 
jie of a man who, without education, without for- 
tune, and under the most unfavorable circumstanc- 
es, has been called by nature alone to become a nat- 
uralist. Iresolved to cultivate this talent, and to 
make use of it some day in the observations which I 
was planning. With this aim in view, I had him re- 
peat first some of the most simple experiments in 
physies; he executed them with much skill and in- 
telligence, and passed on then to more difficult com- 
binations. I did not possess then many instruments, 
but he knew how to perfect them to apply them to 
hew usages; and when it became necessary be him- 




















































self constructed the machines which we needed. In 
these diverse occupations the taste which he had 
for science soon became a veritable passion, and I 
did not hesitate longer to put all confidence in him, 
perfectly assured that I would see well in seeing 
through his eyes. 

The course of my reading having conducted me to 
the beautiful memoirs of de Réaumur upon bees, I 
found in this work such a fine plan of experiments, 
observations made with so much art, and such a 
wise logic, that I resolved to study this celebrated 
author carefully, in order, in the difficult art of ob- 
serving nature, to adapt ourselves (my reader and 
myself) to his methods. We commenced our obser- 
vations with bees in glass hives, and repeated all the 
experiments of de Réaumur, obtaining exactly the 
same results when we employed the same processes. 
This agreement of our observations with his gave 
me extreme pleasure, because it proved to me that 
I could trust myself absolutely to the eyes of my 
pupil. Emboldened by this first effort, we tried to 
make with bees some entirely new experiments: 
we conceived variously constructed hives that had 
not vet been thought of, and which presented great 
advantages, and we had the good fortune to discov- 
er some remarkable facts which had escaped Swam- 
merdam, Réaumur, and Bonnet. It is these facts 
that I publishinthis work. There is not one of them 
that we have not seen and re-seen several times in 
the course of the eight years during which we have 
been occupied with investigations regarding bees. 

It is impossible to form a just idea of the patience 
and of the skill with which my reader executed the 
experiments which Iam about to describe. {t has 
often happened that he has followed during twenty- 
four hours, without permitting himself to be dis- 
tracted in the least, without taking either repose or 
nourishment—that he has followed, I say, workers 
of our hives which we had reason to believe fecun- 
dated, in order to observe them at the moment they 
were laying eggs. At other times when it was of 
importance to us to examine ail the bees of a hive, 
he did not resort to the operation of dipping them in 
water, which is 80 simple and so easy, because he 
noticed that the stay in the water disfigured the bees 
to a certain degree, and no longer permitted him to 
recognize the slight differences of conformation that 
we wished to note; but he took between his fingers, 
one by one, allthe bees, and examined them care- 
fully, without fearing their anger; it is true, that 
he had acquired such dexterity that he evaded, or- 
dinarily, their stings; but he was not always thus 
fortunate; and even when he was stung he contin- 
ued his examinations with the most perfect com- 
posure. I reproached myself frequently for having 
put his courage and his patience to such a test; but 
he took as deep an interest as I in the success of our 
experiments, and, in the extreme desire he had to 
know the results of them, he counted as nothing 
the trouble, the fatigue, and the passing pains of 
the stings. If, then, there is any merit in our dis- 
coveries, it is my duty to divide the honor with him; 
and itis a great satisfaction for me to assure him 
of this recompense by publicly rendering him jus- 
tice. Such is a faithful statement of the circum- 
stances under which I find myself. I do not conceal 
from myself that I have much to do in order to gain 
the confidence of naturalists; but in order to be 
more sure of obtaining it, I will allow myself to fol- 
low here a slight impulse of vanity. I communicat- 
ed successively my principal observations on bees to 
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Mr. C. Bonnet, who found them good, and even urg- 
ed me himself to publish them, so that it is with his 
permission that they appear under his auspices. 
This proof of his approbation is such an honor to me 
that [am not able to deny myself the pleasure of 
informing my readers of it. 

I do not ask to be believed solely upon my word. I 
will tell cf our experiments, and of the precautions 
that we took; I will detail so exactly the processes 
that we employed, that all observers will be able to 
repeat these experiments. And if then, as I do not 
doubt, they obtain the same results as we, I will 
have this consolation: That the loss of my sight has 
not rendered me wholly useless to the progress of 
natural history. 





(Page 57 of Huber’s Book.] 

Second le'ter of Mr. Hubir to Mr. Bonnet.—Continua- 
tion of the observations onthe fecundation of the 
queen bee. 

PREGNY, the 21st of Aug., 1791. 

Dear Sir:—It was in 1787 and 1788 that I made all 
the experiments of which I gave you an account ino 
the preceding letter. They appear to me to estab- 
lish two truths regarding which up to this time there 
existed only very vague information. 

1. Queen-bees are not of themselves fertile; they 
become s0 only after mating with a drone. 

2. The mating takes place outside of the hive and 
high in the air. 

This last fact was so extraordinary that, notwith- 
standing all the proofs we had obtained of it, we 
still desire? very much to— 

I have compared the above with the book 
on Huber, sent me by friend Henderson, and 
it is entireiy different from it. If the book 
is to be written in the same spirit and vein 
of the preface given above, what bee-keeper 
is there who would not want it? Now, 
friends, the facts are all before you. What 
shall we do about it ? 

ec Sa 


HOLY-LAND OR SYRIAN BEES. 





ALSO A GOOD WORD FOR THE SYR10-ITALIANS. 





1, friend Green gives a description of his Syr- 

ian bees, and then asks the question, “ Are 
they pure Syrians?”” From the experience I have 
had with them, I can only agree with yourself in 
thinking they are across between the Syrians and 
Italians. 

In 1882, after reading a great deal about the Syr- 
fans, 1 resolved to get some, and was fortunate 
enough to get one of the Jones imported queens. I 
introduced her toa colony of Italians in June; and 
by the time what we call our fall cropof honey came 
on, they were about all Syrians, and a powerful col- 
ony too. As the prospect for honey was very flat- 
tering, I expected something extra fromthem. Sol 
picked out two colonies, one a pure Italian, the oth- 
er what friend Heddon calis a cross between the 
German and Italian, to compete with them. All 
three colonies were as near alike, as it was possible 
for me to judge, in bees, brood, honey, comb, size of 
hive. Every thing being ready,on went the sections. 
The bees took possession at once. Each seemed toun- 
derstand I wanted them to do their best; and as 
neither attempted to swarm, they soon were crowd- 
ed. I gave them room by adding another case of 


Re tre ROOT:—On page 81, GLEANINGS for Feb. 
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sections, which was followed, before a great while, 
by athird. Each case contained 30 one-pound sec. 
tions, which, when taken off and weighed, the differ. 
ence of 5 tbs. was not found between them. Neither 
gathered any more surplus, nor gained in body of 
hive. This satisfied me there was not much differ. 
ence in their working capacity. I found that the 
Syrian queens were wonderfully prolific, and hard to 
find when wanted. The bees are very cross, and 
much like the blacks in running and tumbling off 
the combs. I believe I was stung more by this one 
colony than by ali the rest of my 4" colonies. I re- 
solved to replace this queen as soon as possible with 
an Italian. 

Some time in September, in looking through this 
hive I found a great many capped queen-cells; and 
upon further examination I could find no eggs nor 
young larvee. I found the old queen outside the 
hive dead; and as she had a mashed appearance, I 
thought I must have injured her somehow the last 
time I opened ber hive. As she was very prolific up 
to that time, I could see no reason for the bees su- 
perseding her. I cut out all queen-cells, and intro- 
duced an Italian queen. As many of these cells were 
extra nice, I thought I would save one and get the 
queen mated with an Italian drone, which I did. She 
was almost an exact duplicate ef her mother. She 
went into winter quarters with fewer bees than! 
liked, and came out in the spring very weak, bees 
covering only three of my frames, 9%xl1% inches, 
inside measure. These bees were not nearly as 
cross as the original stock. The queen seemed to 
possess the great fertility of her mother. By spread- 
ing the brood and inserting empty combs (I was care- 
ful to exclude all drone comb, as I did not want to 
get them mixed with my Italians), I had them ready 
for the boxes by the time white clover came. 


It was cold and wet all through clover bloom, and 
we had no fall crop; still this colony made more 
than 70s. of honey in 1-b. sections, which was much 
better than some of my Italians did that were twice 
as strong in the spring, and all given the same atten- 
tion. Iam wintering the queen again. If she win- 
ters all right, I will give her a still further trial the 
coming season; I willalso raise a few queens from 
her, and cross them with the Italians. This, I think, 
will still reduce the crossness of the bees, while the 
queens, I hope, will still retain the fertility of the 
pure Syrians, at least to a great extent. This great 
prolificness with some (so they say) isan objection; 
but I have never seen the queen yet that would lay 
too much for me at any time of the year. If I can 
get a bee that can beat the Italians in building up 
for the early crop of honey, and still be as easy to 
handle, I want it. 

My experience with the Italians has been very 
satisfactory; but let us not cease to experiment; 
and if there is any thing better, let us have it, by all 
means. The only point I can see where the Syrians 
beat the Italians is in the wonderful fertility of their 
queens. But the viciousness of the pure race will 
for ever bar them, I think, from becoming popular 
with most bee-keepers. When the season arrives, 
if friend Green will take the trouble to mail me some 
of his bees I will return some that I know to be 
Syrio-Italians; then he can judge by comparison 
what his are. 

My bees are wintering nicely so far, and are in 
much better condition than they were this time last 
year; although we have had, from the commence 
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ment, steady cold weather. I think my bees are com- 
ing through stronger this spring than ever before; 
at least I hope so, as I want to do more in the bee 
business the coming season than ever before. 
J. W. KEERAN, 
Bloomington, Ills., Feb. 7, 1884. 
OO oO 


WHAT SHALL WE DO TO PREVENT 
SWARMING? 


Or What shall We Do after They Have 
Swarmed? 


DR. C. C. MILLER’S PLAN OF MANAGING. 


* NE of my greatest difficulties is—swarming. I 
don’t know how much harm it does in the 
way of lessening the yield of honey, but at 
jeast itis a great deal of trouble. Oneof the most 
successful producers of comb honey I know, says he 
would like to have every colony he has send out a 
prime swarm, even if he wants no increase; and 
with his management it may be all right, but I 
should like to be able to raise comb honey and have 
noswarms, Failing to prevent swarming, the next 
important item is to know what to do when swarms 
do issue, and we do not. desire increase. 1 am still 
studying on this problem, by no means satisfied that 
my plans are best, but for the benefit of the inex- 
perienced I will give somewhat in detail what I do 
with swarms. 

When a swarm issues, the queen is immediately 
caught (all my queens areclipped), caged, and placed 
somewhere about the bive or super (usually in the 
upper part of the super) where her bees can take 
care of her. No attention is paid to the flying bees 
of the swarm; they can return to the hive at their 
own pleasure when they find no queen is with them. 
In case the queen is not found, they will likely issue 
again in a day or two, as the queen usually finds her 
way back to the hive if not caught. Occasionally, 
however, the queen may stray off and be lost entire- 
ly, but such cases are very rare. If for any reason I 
do not wish to keep longer the queen of any swarm- 
ing colony, she is at once destroyed. The next day 
after the swarm issues, or if it dues not suit my con- 
venience sooner, sometimes as late as the fifth day, 
I go to the colony, with an empty hive placed con- 
veniently in front, take off the super or supers and 
place to one side, then take out the brood-frames, 
giving each frame one good shake, so as to shake a 
good part of the bees back into the old hive, placing 
each frame with the remaining bees in the empty 
hive. ‘This leaves the old hive on the old stand with 
no frames, only some bees init. Into this hivelI 
put two orthree frames of comb obtained elsewhere, 
having no unsealed brood in them, only eggs or eggs 
and sealed brood, These two or three frames I put 
in the south side of the hive (my hives face east), put 
a division-board next the frames, then a dummy or 
another division-board, leaving the rest of the hive 
vacant. Then the supers are replaced as they were 
before, and theJhive which now contains the brood- 
frames is’ placed on top of all. with the entrance 
facing the same way as the old hive, there being no 
communication whatever between the upper and 
lower hive. I now let the queen run down between 
the frames among the bees in this upper hive. If 
their own queen has been destroyed or lost I give 
them another in the same way, taking no precau- 
tion about introducing, The tin tag which numbers 
the colony is changed from the lower to the ypper 


hive. In three or four days more I look to seeif 
the queen is laying all right, although I do not know 
that this is essential. In eight or ten days from the 
time of putting up the colony, sometimes even 
twelve days, I lift off every thing from the stand, 
put the hive with the queen down on the stand, put 
on the supers, empty out the bees from the old hive 
in front of the one now on the stand, and the job is 
done. Ina few words,I put the combs with the 
queen and enough bees to take care of themina 
new hive on top of the old one, where she can lay as 
much as if all the bees were with her, and after she 
gets well over the swarming fever put this hive 
down on the stand. Some one may ask whether I 
don’t cut out the queen-cells. I pay not the slight- 
est attention to them; the bees do it perfectly, with- 
out ever missing one hidden away in some corner, 
as I might do. This I consider a great advantage. 
The reason for putting the hive on top instead of in 
some other place is that the bees may all remain at 
the old stand when the change is made. hen the 
hive is put down, the bees which bave marked the 
upper entrance, after returning from the fields, try 
to find an entrance on top, a little cluster is formed, 
and soon a line of march is formed over the supers 
down to the entrance below. Iam not at all certain 
but I may learn, within six months, some better 
plan, and discird this entirely, but at present I 
know of no better way. Ido not know of any one 
else who uses the same plan, except Mr. H. W. Funk, 
of Bloomington, IIl., and I am sure he did not learn 
itfrom me. I should be glad to know from him if 
there may not be some points in which he can sug- 
gest improvements. C. C. MILLER, 172-249. 
Marengo. Ill., March 5, 188%. 


Friend Miller, your plan is, I should think, 
a good one ; but you did not tell us what you 
do with those ‘** two or three frames of comb 
obtained elsewhere.” I presume likely you 
carried them away for a nucleus, for they 
would have queen-cells ; and after you have 
waited more than ten days, a queen possi- 
bly. ‘The idea is not particularly new, ex- 
vept that plan of putting combs and brood 
and queen on top of the regular hive. How 
about that empty space in one side of the 
lower hive, and why don’t they build combs 
in there? or are they to be fastened out 
of this empty space? Will they work in a 
super without their queen, and so many of 
the brood-combs gone? 

Perhaps some of our readers may ask what 
those figures are after your name, and I 
shall have to tell them it is a hobby of yours, 
and one which you ride pretty vehemently, 
for making every one tell in a few words 
how many bees he had the first of last May, 
and how many he has got now. I think it 
is a very good idea indeed ; but unless I 
keep a standing notice, it is hard to bring 
the brethren into a way of doing it. If L 

ut in astanding notice, where shall I put 
it? Verhaps right under the title to Heads 
of Grain will do; and suppose we make it 
read like this: 

Our contributors are requested, when writing or 
making reports, to indicate how extensively they 
are engaged in bee culture, by telling us how many 
colonies of bees they bad the first of the preceding 
May, and also how many they have at the date of 
writing. For instance, “Jobn Smith, 25 — 45,”’ means 
that friend S. commenced the honey season on the 
first of last May with 25 culonies, and that he has 





now 45, . 
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MES. COTTON’S REPLY. 
ARE BEE-KEEPERS AS_A CLASS, HARD TO PLEASE? 


R. ROOT:—In your issue of GLEANINGS of 
March 1, you state on page 169, “If Mrs. Cot- 
™— ton proposes to make good all dissatisfac- 








tion, we will give space for her tosayso.”’ Now, | 


what I do propose to do, aud what I have heretofore 
done in all cases,is this: I guarantee every thing 
purchased of me shail be as represented, and shall 


reach purchaser in good condition. If damaged in | 


transit, I make them good tothe purchaser. I guar- 
antee that all money sent me shall reach me, if sent 
by draft, money order, or registered letter. I will 
not be responsible for money sent in ordinary letter 
form, neither can persons expect to have theirorders 
filled if they failto give their address in the letter 
containing their order. I hold several letters, re- 


ceived containing money, and no address given, and | 


postmafk on envelope so indistinct that it can not be 
read, so there is not the slightest chance to reach 
the persons who sent the money. No doubt the per- 
sons who sent the money in this form are loud in 
their denunciation of Mrs. Cotton, and accuse me of 
receiving money, and making no return for it, when 
the fault is the result of their own carelessness. I 
have in several cases received money from persons 
who have failed to give their address; but the post- 
mark on envelope being plain, I have set the matter 
right by writing to the postmaster of that office. 

The statement of James H. Dunlevy, that I cheat- 
ed him out of $20.00, as well as all other statements 
cf like import, I brand as falsehoods, without the 
slightest foundation. I do not plead guilty of fraud 
in any form. 

Now a word as to what you state about the draw- 
ings. First, you state that they are all on one single 
sheet of paper, ora leaf of paper. The fact is, they 
are on seven pages, and consist of sixteen separate 
and distinct figures. You seem to think it a fraud 
for me to sell a small-sized book for one dollar, or 
the drawings and directions for building hives for 
$3.00, on sucha small quantity of paper! Is it a 
fraud to pass a five-dollar gold-piece for five dollars? 
You know a five-doliar gold-piece is not as large as 
one silver dollar. 

As regards information to make bee-keeping a 
success, quality, not quantity, is what is wanted. 

Mrs. Lizzie E. Corron. 

West Gorham, Me., March 10, 1884. 

We are very glad indeed to give place to 
the above, and now we hope that every one 
who has any complaint to make will reply to 
Mrs. Cotton direct, and have it adjusted. In 
regard to those diagrams being on 7 pages, I 
humbly beg pardon. ‘They were sent to me 
two or three years ago, for me to pass my 
opinicn upon them, and my impression from 
recollection was, that it was all on a single 
sheet of paper. If they have been enlarged, 
and more full explanations given, I am very 
glad. But, $3.00 for 7 pages would be over 
40 ets., which we still think isa little high 
for bee-books. Now, Mrs. Cotton, and other 
friends, I hope you will not think me for- 
ward or presuming when I suggest that the 
little book be sold for one dollar, including 
these drawings and specifications; for it 
does seem to me when one pays a dollar for 
x book on bees, this book should tell all 
about how to make the hives the author rec- 
ommends, Mrs. C. would then rank fairly 


| with other writers on bee culture. I fee] 
| quite satisfied myself that her trade would 
| be sufliciently angmented to enable her to 
|furnish the books, drawings and all, ata 
| very good profit at that price. Mrs. C., did 
| you really mean to call your book gold, and 
Langstroth, Quinby, Cook, and the A BC 
| book, by your humble servant, all of them, 
| silver? Now, my friend, just one little plea 
| here for more charity. I know that in large 
| business houses some letters accumulate on 
account of improper addresses ; but it seems 
to me the number can not be very large: 
neither can I think bee-men asa class are 
| very hard to get along with. See what our 
good friend Hayhurst says: 

Friend Root:—Please accept thanks for your kind 
notice of my postal circular. It does not take so 
| very much “grace’’ to keep bee-keepers satisfied. 


| I find them to be avery reasonable kind of folks. 
Perhaps I am so fortunate as to have none but the 
best-natured ones to deal with. 

E. M. HAYHURST. 

Kansas City, Mo., March 10, 1884. 

Mrs. C., do you not see that friend IH. has 
succeeded in pleasing customers, and he 
does a very large business, to my certain 
knowledge? How beautiful is his faith in 
his fellow-men! He lives out the sentiment 
of the little text, ‘‘ We be brethren.” Do 
you not see? Now, dear friend, for such | 
wish to call you, you can not think how 
much pleasure it gave me to see you here 
among us, and really writing an article 
for one of the bee-journals. But have you 
not been a little at fault in getting the ill 
will of so many of the brethren? I can take 
a part of this home to myself, for I have en- 
j;emies and dissatisfied customers; but can 
we not all doa little more for the sake of 
peace, and for Christ’s sake, if you will ex- 
cuse me for using the term here? 

a oo 


REVERSIBLE COMBS. 


IS IT NOT A BETTER WAY TO REVERSE THE HIVES? 
. articles upon the above subject on page 155 





are very interesting. I have headed this ar- 

ticle as above, because I wish to treat upon 
the principles of reversing both brood and surplus 
combs. . 

Our old practitioners know how many times be- 
ginners are lead astray by the honest efforts of oth- 
ers in putting forward something new. Let us take 
reversible combs as an example. Of course, some 
one has met some disadvantages, which have sus- 
gested reversible combs as the cure thereof. Mr. 
Howes and others wish to make their combs strong- 
er; prevent sagging of the top-bars; to get their hon- 
ey in the sections instead of in the brood-chambers, 
giving the queen more room, and save necessity of 
extracting from the brood-combs; to have them 
more solidly attached for shipping purposes; to have 
no space between the bottom-bar and comb for the 
bees to lurk under, when ridding them of bees, etc. 
Ihave met all these difficulties face to face. Many 
of you no doubt will wonder when I tell you that the 
last difficulty mentioned is to-day to me of more mo- 
ment than allof the rest. All of the others I have 
obviated satisfactorily; and now taking all in all, it 
seems to me that the drawbacks to the reversible- 
frame method are greater than all of the advantug- 
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es. Suppose no one had ever thought of reversible 
frames; Suppose all frames in the past bad been ar- 
ranged like Brother Baldridge’s and Howes’. Now, 
would not the first one who thought of cutting the 
wood top-bar long enough to rest on the rabbets, 
have made a valuable invention? Looked at in this 
light we at once discover the inferiority of the re- 
versible frame, except for reversing. 

Several have written to me, asking if I can not 
make my surplus case reversible. After studying 
upon the matter, I can not see how it can be done, 
without incurring expense, weakness, and complica- 
tion of management. I have never reversed sur- 
plus combs very much; have never given it a fair 
practical test; but from what I have done, and what 
I know of the instinctive action of bees, I should ex- 
pect the following: 

1. If we reverse them when so partially developed 
that there is little or no sealed honey at the top of 
the sections, there will be danger in warm weather 
of their falling down, or lopping over sidewise, as 
Brother Root experienced; but suppose we wait till 
the case is about two-thirds completed; then if we 
reverse it, will the bees not do considerable uncap- 
ping, tear away some comb already built, and have 
areguiar changing around generally, especially at 
all times when the honey-flow is not excessive? 
Again, can we not better and more cheaply accom- 
plish the object sought in reversing the surplus 
combs, in another way? The reversing of the brood- 
combs seems to me much more practical than re- 
versing the surplus receptacles. I think I havea 
better plan for such reversion than any I have yet 
seen, which consists in reversing the whole hive at 
one movement, but a description of which would re- 
quire too much space for this article. Of course, 
this method would require movable bottom-boards, 
which I much object to, greatly preferring the per- 
manent ones. I could not think of using any frame 
system that necessitated the use of nails and wires, 
spacers, etc., to hold the frames at certain distances 
from each other and from the hive. We can not af- 
ford to give up the “laterally movable frame.” 

Let me here assert, that it is wise to keep right in 
the beaten track, till the experimenters are found 
adopting the ir new plans on a large scale. 
QUEEN-EXCLUDING HONEY-BOARDS, AND NON- 
SWARMING ATTACHMENTS. 

W ith the latter Ihave had much experience; with 
the former, less. With other fixtures properly ar- 
ranged, I would not give two cents per hive fora 
queen-excluding honey-board, in the production of 
comb honey. Why should we, when, during many 
seasons, we do not have three sections with brood 
in, in the whole apiary? When producing extract- 
ed honey we should like the advantages that would 
accrue from xeeping the queen in the lower story at 
al times. My experiments force me to the conclu- 
sion that we shall fail of practical success in the use 
of spaces too small to admit our smaller queens, if 
we expect our laden workers to do successful busi- 
ness through them. 

In your next issue I will give you a description of 
a non-swarming attachment that bas given satisfac- 
tion all around. 

I think you misunderstood me regarding my criti- 
cism of Bro. Doolittle’s method. I simply said I 
thought him behind the times regarding the advant- 
ages derived from the use of fdn., and that his more 
ancient experiments with top storing only were 
much behind the methods of to-day. 1do not believe 








































































































that Mr. Doolittle, with his methods, will get an 
ounce more honey than Mr. Shirley, Mr. Hutchinson, 
or myself, with my style of fixtures, if placed all in 
the same location. Ido not see where we lose any. 
I was recently honored by a visit from one of Amer- 
ica’s brightest apiarists,a man of 20 years’ experi- 
ence and close observation—one who knows Michi- 
gan and my locality exactly; one whois also perfect- 
ly familiar with Mr. Doolittle’s resources for honey; 
one who has kept bees near him, and he says that 
our opportunities for surplus honey are not to be 
compared to Brother Doolittle’s. Brother D.’s arti- 
cle on page 160 corroborates my visitor’s statement 
in part. JAMES HEDDON, 

Dowagiac, Mich. 

Friend H., you will recollect that [ advised, 
several yeais ago, reversing the whole hive, 
or, at least, the brood-apartment. This can 
very easily be done with a Simplicity hive, 
and we did do it at the time, and published 
an account of it some timeago. Just puta 
strip of wood across the frames at each end, 
right over where the metal corners come, 
Brad it to the sides of the hive where the 
end of the stick strikes, and you are then 
ready to turn the hive over. If the bottoms 
and frames are inclined to tip, space them 
with a strip cut off from the spacing-board, 
as mentioned elsewhere in this number, 
There is a little difficulty in getting on an 
upper story; but where we work for comb 
honey, we do not want an upper story, un- 
less we use wide frames instead of cases. In 
that case, a hive will have to be prepared 
before it is inverted. Surely this is Jess 
trouble than reversing the frames one at a 
time. 

rr 060 
ALSIKE CLOVER; SOME ADDITIONAL 
INFORMATION. 


CAN WE HAVE BOTH CLOVER SEED AND HONEY? 


'N GLEANINGS for June, 18835, page 323, you say, in 
order to get seed from alsike clover, you will 
have to let it stand until it is pretty muck 

spoiled for hay. Now, what I wish to say is this: A 

neighbor cut a fleld of alsike for seed, and stacked it 

in the field to await thrashing. The young clover 
came up very fine, and he turned in a flock of sheep. 

They stayed all winter. The thrasher failed to come, 

and the sheep ate the stack allup. He fed another 

lot of sheep on corn, to ship east for mutton, and on 
examination he found. the lot that was wintered on 
the hay was the fatter, by considerable. 

Now, you see that if we bee-men could get the 
farmers to see this, they would prefer to sow alsike 
in preference to red clover, a8 alsike is as good as a 
fertilizer, as it has several tap roots instead of one, 
and is harder to freeze out. JACOB KENNEDY. 

Mont Clair, Ind,, March 14, 1883. 

Friend K., Iam much obliged to you for 
the facts you furnish. Still Lshould want to 
suggest to you that my idea was to the ef- 
fect that, if we let the clover get sufficiently 
ripe to thrash out the seed, the straw will be 
worth comparatively little for hay. I have 
just talked with Neighbor H. about it, how- 
ever, and he says his sheep have always done 
well on the hay left after the seed was 
thrashed out. Now, in your case you must 
have given the sheep a good many bushels of 
alsike-clover seed, worth from $11 to $12 per 
bushel; while if the seed had been thrashed 
out they would have had the hay only. It 
seems to me that sheep ought to get faton 
such an expensive diet as alsike-clover seed, 
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BEES AND HENS. 


SHALL BEE-KEEPERS HAVE OTHER BUSINESS ON 
THEIR HANDS? 


< E think good bee-keepers have got stick-to- 
uy it-ive-ness enough to make gvod poultry- 
keepers. We findita very profitable busi- 

ness, in connection with our bee-work; and persons 
who have got the real bang-on cnough to make it 
profitable to keep bees can make the poultry busi- 
ness very profitable in connection with it; and then 
if your bees all happen to disappear wintering, you 
will have a good business left. Seven years ago my 
brother and I purcbased a firm of 180 acres; be- 


came interested in bee-keeping from reading GLEAN- | 


INGS loaned us by a neighbor while teaching district 
school the winter after. So the 20th of April, the 
following spring, we paid neighbor Mason $20 for 2 
swarms of Italian bees. My wife said, when I got 
home with my bees, “There, you have lost that 
money, for I never yet heard vf any one making any 
money keeping bees.”’ 

We never have failed to make it a good paying 
business, though we have met with quite heavy 
losses in wintering. Three years ago we sent to A. 
1. Root, and paid $600 for an imported queen; re- 
ceived her the 3d day of July; from that time on, 
during that year, we reared and sold $105 worth of 
queens; lost our imported queen in wintering; have 
found it more profitable producing honey than rais- 
ing queens, and much less work. 

The past season was a very good one for bee-keep- 
ers in our locality. A year ago last fall we put 
into winter quarters 51 stocks, as we supposed in 
good condition. We lost in wintering and by spring 
dwindling, 15; bought enough to make our fall num- 
ber good; increased to 50 swarms; took from them 
4500 lbs. of the finest of honey, mostly basswood, 
2300 lbs. of which we extracted. Our bees gathered 
honey 23 days from basswood last year; the year be- 
fore, only 9. Our account with the bees for the past 
six years shows a balance in favor of credit column 
of $950, besides the bee fixtures accumulated in the 
past six years, and the 50 stocks now on hand, two of 
which are dead. 


At the time we began trying to pay for a farm, we | 


had heard people say they had better pay 50 cents a 
dozen for eggs than try to keep hens; so we kept an 
accurate record with the 23 hens we then had for 
one year. They gave usa nét profit of a little over 
$l perhead. We have steadily increased our stock 
and ability to care for them, and tested the leading 
varieties, until we now have 25) hens, nearly all of 
which are pure-bred white Leghorns, and we find 
we can turn a net profit of $2 per head yearly; the 
business requires the least attention at the time of 
year when the bees require the most; and for this 
reason we think the poultry and bee business work 
admirably together. In one building we have 150 
white Leghorn pullets; andfrom these pullets, dur- 
ing the three winter months of December, January, 
and February, we have realized a net profit of $150. 
These pullets were hatched during the month of 
May. No smoker is needed io caring for poultry. 

Fabius, N. Y., March 6, 1884. KNAPP BROS, 

I confess I felt a little sad at the way in 
which friend Hutchinson spoke of poultry- 
keeping a little while ago. But then, ours 
is not a poultry-paper ; and besides, is it not 
the taste of the individual that decides 
whether it will pay ornot? I love the‘ bid- 








dies,’ and they have always paid a good 
protit, especially as they utilize the refuse 
from our barn and warehouse, as well as ihe 
scraps and crumbs from the lunch-room. 


BEE-NOTES FROM THE BLUE RIDGE, 


EXPERIMENTS IN WAX-BUILDING. 





-R. E. E. HASTY, in No. 4, February GLEavy- 
INGS, gives an experiment in wax-building 
— a subject which is likely to attract consid- 
erable interest and experimenting in the near fu- 
ture by bee-keepers. His manner of testing the 
matter does not appear to me the best way to ob- 
tain practical results. In place of the plan adopted 
by Mr. Hasty, ifa number of our professional bee- 
keepers willeach hive half a dozen or more first 
Swarms on frames filled with foundation, and as 
many more similar swarmson empty frames with 
only wax starters on the top-bars, and run these 
colonies through the season for extracted honey, 
giving them credit for all they make during the sea- 
son, including all that is in their brood-chambers 
when the time arrives for winter preparation, charg- 
ing the colonies supplied with foundation with its 
cost, then we would have something definite as to 
the value of foundation. Iam strongly inclined to 
believe with Doolittle, that foundation may easily 
become an expensive luxury, at the price it is mount- 
ing to. The assertions of some enthusiastic founda- 
tion bee-keepers, that foundation is worth one or 
two hundred per cent its cost, will, I think, prove 
a snare and a delusion when tested. 
SUGGESTION FOR IMPROVING SMOKERS. 

In one of Mr. Hasty’s translations from Virgil he 
speaks of the ancients ejecting aspray by holding 
water in their mouths while blowing smoke from 
the smudge on the bees, From this hint, could not 
some of our ingenious smoker manufacturers ed- 
just a spraying device to theirsmokers, which would 
spray the bees along with the smoke? It would re- 
quire but little damp smoke to take the fight out of 
the crossest hybrids. Nothing will take the starcii 


= 


| out of a beeso quickly as water. 








HOW BEES WINTER IN THE BLUE RIDGE. 

Bees are wintering well here on their summer 
stands, without any preparation other than reduc- 
ing the size of the brood-chamber by a division- 
board to best suit the size of the colony, and a few 
folds of cloth over the frames, covered with a news- 
paper or two to retain warmth. There has not been 
a longer period than two weeks in which bees did not 
find suitable weather to fly from their hives. These 
frequent winter flights may cause the bees to con- 
sume a few pounds more honey, but they are kept 
healthy and hardy by frequent baths in the winter 
air. Comparatively few die in winter, or are serious- 
ly affected by the cool weather of spring, which con- 
fronts them everywhere in their first excursions in 
quest of honey. 

MAILING QUEENS IN WINTER. 

The two queens you mailed me this winter came 
through safely, and were introduced on Christmas 
morning to queenless hives, by putting them in a 
thimble wire cage, the upper end being closed, and 
lower filled with Good candy taken from their cages. 
Two days after, I opened the hives and took out the 
empty cages. I trust they are safe,as I don’t ap- 
prove of overhauling hives in the winter to satisfy 
curiosity, which is all that can be accomplished in 
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such matters. The bees in one of the cages were all 
alive, while those in the other were nearly all dead; | filled with nectar within reach of the honey-bees, 


but the queens in both were alive, and apparently 


none the worse for their cool jaunt in Uncle Sam’s | 
mail-bags. The weather was mild and rainy when I | 


received them. 
THE BLUE RIDGE AS A BEE COUNTRY. 

While bee-keepers are hunting locations from Cal- 
ifornia to Florida, it is a marvel that they do not 
come to the Blue Ridge of North Carolina. There 
are hundreds of * coves’? among these mountains, 
where most profitable bee-ranches could be estab- 
lished. The best locations are indicated by the num- 


ber of “*gums’’ owned by settlers. For invalids, the , 


higher plateaus of these 8S. W. Blue-Ridge Moun- 


tains, I assert without qualification or fear of suc- | 


cessful contradiction, are the most healthful loca- 
tion in the United States, the summers being as cool 


and refreshing as the lake regions of Minnesota, and | 


wioters are mild as middie Virginia, with never a 
sign of mosquito or trace of malaria. There is no 
chill in the winter dampness, or swelter in the sum- 
mer heat — warmth Ishould say. Another remark- 
able feature, these regions are never visited by vio- 
lent storms or cyclones, such as surge through the 
lower country, and it is a rare sight to find atree up- 
rooted by the wind, in the mountains. 

The honey-plants are numerous, and native to ev- 
ery season of leaf and flower. Tulip-trees, sour- 
wood, maples, locust, and black gum abound in all 
the coves, and stud the mountain-sides, while huckle- 
berry and buckberry are everywhere. All of the 
coves have more or less basswood, while in many 
this timber abounds. White cloveris a nativeof the 
country, and asserts its presence in every meadow, 
pasture,and dooryard. Wherever the landis cleared 
of timber, goldenrods, asters, and other fall flowers, 
natives of the Middle and Northern States, spring 
up. On this plateau, the mercury touched zero sey- 
eral times this winter; but almost every week the 
bees could fly out. Two miles from herein a cove 


the bees were carrying in pollen on the 7th of Feb-— 
ruary. In this country, as everywhere else, some | 


seasons afford a light, and others a heavy honey- 
tlow; but an absolute failure is not known. There is 
always a fair harvest in June and July, generally 
abundant, and August is the month when the sour- 
wood comes into bloom, which is considered the 
great honey-tree of this country. The honey is light, 
and very mildin flavor. The honey I put on the 
market here last season was pronounced by tourists 
from the Northern States, the very best-flavored 
they bad ever tried. A large per cent of the honey 
near old settlements will be from white clover, 
which generally blooms two to three months here. 
Higblands, N. C., March, 18£4. E. E. EWING. 
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PEA-VINE CLOVER AS A HONEY-PLANT 
AND FERTILIZER. 





“f IVING inasection of the country where the 
only surplus comb honey taken is gathered 
from white and alsike clover, articles like 
that of Neighbor H. in January GLEANINGS, on pea- 
vine clover, showing how the honey-harvest may be 
prolonged by a profitable farm crop, are of great in- 
terest to me. 

Having frequently read of good yields of honey 
from mammoth red clover, but knowing many in- 
stances where none whatever was obtained, the 





| question naturally arises, whether its flowers are 


only under the most favorable conditions, or wheth- 


' 


er the large red clovers, variously called mammoth, 

English, sapling, cow-grass, and pea-vine, belong to 
| one or more varieties. The probability occurs, that 
| pea-vine clover may be a variety distinct and valua- 
| ble as a honey-plant. , 

In a paper on *“Leguminous Forage Plants,” 
Prof W. J. Beal, after describing common red clover 
| (Trifolium pratense), and large red clover (Trifolium 
| pratense perenne), says: ** Pea-vine clover.—Trifoli- 
| um medium (?) 1 have received from several sources 
a clover much like the red clover. It is raised in 
some parts of Western Michigan and in other West- 
ern States. It is known as pea-vine clover. The 
Stalk is stout and zigzag, and the flowers later than 
those of red clover. Farmers usually pasture it for 
a while in the spring, and then let it grow for one 
crop of hay or seed. It seems to be Trifvlium medi- 
um, though I am not fully satisfied in regard to the 
species. One of my patches has lasted for three 
years. It is said to be perennial.” 

Elsewhere he also says: **I have often studied red 
clover in this country, and can truly say, that in 
flower and stalk and leaf, this plant varies almost as 
much as does Indian corn. Some heads are very 
large, others small. Surely here is a grand chance 
for some one who has the skill and patience to select 
and perfect some improved varieties of red clover 
which shall be an honor to his name.”’ 

Who can give us more light on the subject? 
Whether or not we have a distinct variety that can 
be depended upon as a honey-plant, pea-vine clover 
occupies an important place in farm economy, as a 
fertilizer especially adapted to thin clay soil. For 
that purpose, and for rotation with wheat, it is much 
superior to common red clover, but requires to be 
| managed quite differently. The following is an ex- 
cellent plan: 

Seed down the wheat-fields early in the spring, 
sowing not less than 10'*~ peracre. After harvest, 
do not pasture the young clover, unless it should 
| grow very rank, and comeoutinblossom. The next 
| spring mow it off as Neighbor H. suggests. Then 
when it is about two feet high, or before it falls 
down or comes out in blossom, hitch a team to each 
end of a long heavy pole, as for knocking down corn- 
stalks, and drag it down flat, going around the field 
the same way your reaper will follow. The heads 
will rise and grow upright, and when you come to 
cut and save the seed you have only a few inches of 
long stalk to handle. The advantage of rolling or 
dragging it down is, that you have it all alike and 
without twists and tangles into which it usually 
lodges. It should be cut with a self-rake reaper, 
and small gavels thrown off into winrows. It should 
lie in the field until it has received two or three 
rains, as it will hull better, and give more seed, after 
being well watered, provided it is dry when hulled. 
The yield is usually 3 or 4 bushels per acre, but 
varies from 1% to 9, according to the season. This 
crop comes off in good time, and leaves a large 
growth to be plowed under, and the ground in the 
finest possible condition for seeding to wheat. The 
following spring, clover may be sown again, and this 
rotation continued indefinitely, giving a paying 
crop each year with a small amount of labor, and im- 
proving the soil at the same time. 

Scientific authorities in agriculture have lately 
discovered that the clover-plant should attain its 
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full growth and ripen its seed in order to be of its 
greatest fertilizing value to the soil, so this method 
is better in every respect than plowing under the 
first crop of the common red clover when in blossom, 
and letting the ground lie fallow until sown with 
wheat in the fall. 

On rich clay loam soils, a similar and much more 
profitable rotation can be made with wheat and al- 
sike clover, “hich, of all the clovers, is undoubtedly 
the best honey-producer, and, on suitable soils, the 
best for any purpose. B. 

Neighbor H. adds the following to the 
above remarks: 

1 can indorse all that friend B. says, only that for 
ten years I have never known pea-vine clover to fail 
to produce a fair crop of honey. I have had good 
crops sown on oats in May. Drill the oats and throw 
your clover seed back of the drill-hoes. It givesita 
good chance to grow on the ridge between the drills. 
I consider the hay better than the common red clo- 
ver. If the land is very poor, sow 12 or 15 lbs. per 
acre; would prefer to sow the seed in April. In 1882 
I raised 33 bushels of wheat on thin clay soil, without 
any other manure than pea-vine clover plowed un- 
der after the seed had been cut off. H. 3. i. 


—— — 
ODDS AND ENDS. 


THAT BASSWOOD YIELD. 


G* page 161o0f March GLEANINGS, I see friend 





Root is not prepared toindorse my statement 
that Mr. Gallup hada colony of bees which 
stored on an average 20 lbs. per day for 30 days in 
succession from basswood, and says that he never 
knew 30 good honey days in succession. It will be 
seen, by turning to page 160, that I did not say that 
Mr. Gallup had 30 good honey daysin succession, 
but, rather, that the average yield was 20 Ibs. for 30 
days in succession. But I will quote Mr. Gallup's 
words, from page 164 of A. B. J. for 1872. He says: 
“Our first swarm came out on the lithof May. We 
hived it in one of our 32-frame hives, making use of 
the division-board. As soon as the bees commenced 
building drone comb we removed the division-board 
and filled up with worker comb. When the bass- 
wood began to bloom we had a bursting swarm in 
that hive. The last of June we commenced extract- 
ing, and extracted from that hive every third day. 
In 30 days I obtained from the hive 50 gallons of ex- 
cellent thick honey (a gallon will weigh twelve Ibs.). 
An average of 20 lbs. per day for 30 days in succes- 
sion is not bad for one swarm of bees.’’ Mr. Gallup 
then goes on to tell how much he took afterward, 
and had left in the hive, till the total foots up to 738 
Ibs. surplus. Right here I wish to say, taking into 
consideration that this was a new swarm of the 
same year, and built a part of the comb used for the 
storing of the honey, that I consider this the largest 
yield of honey on record, from a single colony of 
bees. ‘That 600 Ibs. of this was from basswood, shows 
the great value of the basswood as a honey-tree, and 
that it was over 12 years ago that this yield was ob- 
tained, shows that we are not making such rapid 
strides in bee-keeping as many seem to suppose. 
A WORD ABOUT THOSE WIDE FRAMES. 
Brother Heddon seems to forget, on page 158, 
when comparing his plan of working with mine, 
that each of his extra colonies he puts in his fleld, in 
order to secure the honey secretion from a given 
area with but little manipulation, costs him at least 
60 Ibs. of honey each year to support. The question 








which will naturally arise here, is, Which is the 
cheaper, a little extra manipulation, or the extra 
colonies and the honey they consume? Suppose 
that 100 colonies produce an average yield of 59 Ibs. 
each, and by 80 doing secure all the nectar in a field 
year by year. This will give us 5000 lbs. of surplus 
as our share of the field, while each of the 100 colo- 
nies will use 60 lbs., or 6000 Ibs. as a whole as their 
share, to get them through the year. Thus we fail 
to get one-half the honey from our field, by employ- 
ing to secure what Brother Heddon calls * the great- 
est amount of income with the least capital and la- 
bor.” Onthe other hand, if we employ the economy 
plan our English friends do, of getting the same 
amount of produce off one acre of land that we 
Americans do from three or four, we shall find our 
statement thus: 11,000 lbs. is the product of one 
field; 50 colonies are all that are needed with good 
manipulation to get it. Then 50 colonies must use 
3000 lbs. of this as food and fuel, leaving 8000 Ibs. for 
the manipulator. Thus it will be seen, that the 
manipulator gets 3000 Ibs. of honey for his manipu- 
lation, and uses no more time than he would use on 
the 100 without manipulation, so that from the stand- 
point of overstocking of the Heddons, Grimms, 
Hetheringtons, and Oatmans, Doolittle’s system of 
management is 3000 lbs. ahead. The same holds good, 
be the number kept large or small. A man can 
care for one-half the number of colonies on my plan 
as easily as he can for double the number on Mr. 
Heddon’s plan, and this same one-half will give the 
manipulator as good results in dollars and cents as 
will the whole on H.’s plan, and save the extra honey 
consumed by the extra one-half of the number of 
bees as clear gain to the bee-keeper. This is not 
mere fancy, but facts which the success of the two 
plans proves. 

Bro. H. says that no large honey-producer in Amer- 
ica is working upon my plan, and saysI have allen 
behind the times, asif that detractedfromit Icare 
not whether [am behind thetimesorahead them, 
so long as my plans give me a larger yield of honey 
for the colonies kept and labor performed, year aft- 
er year, than do the plans of my more advanced (?) 
brethren. 

I could quote the names of several whom I know 
are working similar to myself, but that would not 
help the planany. I ask noone to use any of my 
plans unless he chooses, for the matter of being 
alone has little weight with me. I simply give the 
plans I use to accomplish given results, and all are 
free to use them, or let them alone, as they see fit; 
neither do I give them because I have a supply busi- 
ness back of them that needs bolstering up, for I 
manufacture no supplies for sale, but I give them 
to others as part payment of the debt I owe to those 
who wrote years ago, and to whose writings I owe 
my success in bee culture. My plans are often call- 
ed expensive, and my hive and Axtures complicated; 
but I believe there is as littie labor and cash outlay, 
by my plan of producing $1000 worth of comb honey, 
as any plan in existence. As proof I will say, that 
from less than 50 colonies of bees (spring count) I 
have cleared over $1000 éach year for the last 10 
years, on an average, as net profit. I have not hired 
10 days’ work in that time in the apiary, nor had I 
any apicultural students to do the work for me, or 
pay me atuition to help swell the above income. 
Besides my labor with the bees, I take care of my 
garden, and small-fruit business; take care of a sick 
and helpless father, living 30 rods from me; carry 
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on, With the help of my wife, a subscription busi- 
ness, amounting to several thousand dollars each 
year; run my own shop and steam-engine, sawing 
sections, ete., for myself and neighbors; write for 
five different papers, and answer a host of corres- 
pondence. The old saying is, ‘*The proof 0’ the pud- 
ding is the eating,”’ and so I now say, asI huve said 
before in these columns, that all I have to recom- 
mend the plans I useisthesuccess attained by them. 
THAT PAMPHLET. 

On page 165 I find these words: ‘Doolittle sells a 
little pamphlet telling how his hives are made, and 
used, for 10 cents, if Iam correct.’’ But, friend Root 
is not correct; and this notice has caused quite a 
boom to my already too large correspondence. The 
sale of this pamphlet is controlled by T.G. Newman, 
925 West Madison street, Chicago, Ill., and the price 
is 5 cents, instead of 10. Will all reading this please 
take notice, and thus save me much correspondence? 

FUMIGATING COMB HONEY WITH SULPHUR. 

On page 166, I am asked if the fumigating of comb 
honey will make it taste of sulphur. In reply, I will 
say that, after aweek or 80 has elapsed after the 
fumigation, TI could never detect any taste of sulphur 
about the honey. If eaten immediately after being 
so treated, it might taste of the sulphur. The great- 
est trouble, and the one I cautioned about, was the 
using of so much that the combs will be givena 
greenish hue, which will detract much from the sale 
ef the honey. By keeping watch of the flies that 
collect on the window, and letting the smoke outa 
moment or two after the last fly expires, the moth 
larvee will be killed, and no harm be done to the 
combs. 

AN ITEM IN FAVOR OF FDN. IN SECTIONS. 

After repeated examinations I find that comb 
honey built on foundation rarely needs any fumiga- 
tion. Why this is, don’t know. Ionly know that 
itisso. Forthe past two years I have not seena 
single section so built, that showed any signs of the 
wax-moth larva, unless such section had once had 
brood in it, or contained pollen. By keeping these 
inferior sections (which are always less than two per 
cent of the crop with me) by themselves, the bulk of 
the crop need not be fumigated at all. At least, this 
is my experience for the past two years. 

Borodino, N. Y., March 17. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Friend D., I was afraid, when friend Hed- 
don wrote as he did, that it would stir you 
up a little, even though you are pretty level 
generally. After reading the above, [ have 
concluded it did not stir you up so as to do 
you any harm, after all, especially when 
you swing around on your feet as you do in 
your last sentence. If I remember correct- 
ly, you gave me quite a *‘sweetener’’ a few 
years ago, because I advised not to brim- 
stone the honey till you detected moth 
worms. And now it transpires that my free- 
dom from the moth worm was because our 
comb was all built on comb fdn. I confess 
I do not see what difference that should 
make, but I am quite willing to let it go 
without explanation, if they will keep out of 
our honey.—I confess I was very thought- 
less in directing more correspondence to 
you, and I humbly beg pardon. But it does 
seem to me as though some sort of a little 
book, or ** big book,” would be a pretty good 
thing for you to thave, to answer questions. 
—In regard to ‘side storing, if Iam correct 
quite a large “numberof bee-keepers are 








working in that way, and I should be very 
glad indeed to hear from the following per- 
sons in regard to this matter: T. H. Elwood, 
Capt. Hetherington, W. E. Clark & Son, and 
Mrs. Axtell. These all use the Quinby 
closed-end frame, if I have made no mis- 
take. 
> ©@o Sa 
NAILING ONE-PIECE SECTIONS AT THE 
LAST CORNER, INSTEAD OF DOVE- 
TAILING THEM, 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FROM OUR FRIEND BYRON 
WALKER IN REGARD TO THE MATTER. 


: ITH us, having a section failto bend right is 
Wy of: Such rare occurrence as'to be hardly 
w= worth mentioning. The only reason that 
occurs to us as a cause of partial failure with you 
is, that you have to make your corner so nearly 
square cut,in order to avoid binding at the corners 
when folded; as this, of course, has a tendency to 
throw the section out of square— a tendency which 
dovetailing the ends fails to correct, according to 
our observation. We prefer joining the extremities 
with wire nails, especially where one is slightly rab- 
beted, so as to fit the other (as ours are at present), 
as we do not wish to avoid this‘binding at the cor- 
ners, as itadds greatly to the stiffness of the sec- 
tion; and when properly put together (see directions 
for this in our circular for 1881, a copy of which we 
send you), they are as square as could be desired. 
You have intimated that there had been some com- 
plaint about my sections, on account of their having 
to be nailed. The only cases that we remember of, 
were those of M. H. Hunt, of Bell Branch, Mich., and 
Mr. Gray, of Reese, Mich. The former, I believe, 
had never used the right size of nails to make a real 
success of it; yet, notwithstanding this, has, after 
having once tried them, repeatedly sent us large or- 
ders for sections. The latter man tried our section, 
but imagined he would have trouble, as he is getting 
to be quite an old man, with failing eyesight and un- 
steady hand. However, he told us at our conven- 
tion the other day, when we met him for the first 
time, that he thought he would have done about as 
well with the nailed sections, as he had to glue yours 


| before he could keep them in shape. We can put 


ours together at the rate of about 200 an hour, and 
never think of asking ourselves whether they are 
bending right or not. We think the great mistake 
made by those who have hai trouble with nailing is, 
that they do not use the right size of wire nails— No. 
19 wire, *%{ inch long. B. WALKER & Co. 

Capac, Mich., March 10, 1884. 

I know there is an advantage in having the 
sections nailed, friend W.: but why not 
have them nailed and dovetailed both? that 
is, why not fold them up with the dovetail, 
and then nail them afterward, to make them 
stiff and square? We have tried nailing 
them, but have never been able to come 
anywhere near 200 an hour, although we can 
put up 500 an hour, as we make them. I 
suppose with this, as with many other mat- 
ters, there will be differences of opinion; 
and as our machinery is all rigged for mak- 
ing sections dovetailed, perhaps the friends 
who prefer them made on friend W.’s plan 
had better order of him. At the present de- 
mand for sections, thete is not much need of 
any great anxiety as to who shall get the or- 
ders. As they are co if goods to ship, we 
hope arrangements are being made for hav- 
ing them manufactured all over the land. 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 








FRIEND KENNEDY’S ASSISTANT; WIRING FRAMES, 
RIEND ROOT:—As you do not know exactly 
Li who I am, or just where to place me, I guess 
I shall have toinform you. Iam not a juven- 
ile, neither am I friend Kennedy’s “helpmeet.” I 
am his oldest daughter. 

Why, Mr. Root, the bees do not go on the outside of 
our section boxes. The sections are placed in the 
wide frames, and you know the bees can not get on 
the outside of them then. Itis the edges of the sec- 
tions that get soiled, and they look so much better, 
and are so much nicer to handle after they are clean- 
ed off, that we think it pays to clean them. By the 
way, our 58 colonies of bees are alli alive yet. They 
all had a good fly Jan. 30. 

I should like to ask a question. In your directions 
how to put the wire in the frames, you say, ** Double 
the wire in the middle, and commence from the bot- 
tom of the folded tin bar,’ ete. Now, what Il want 
to know is, what holds the wire at the center? I 
should think that you mean, place it under the bar, 
if you did not say, “Spring in the bar.”’ the last 
thing. If the bar is to hold the middle of the wire in 
place, it would have to be placed in the frame about 
the first thing—before you commence putting in the 
wire. Besides, I should think that wasa flimsy way; 
for if your tin bar should happen to get broken, 
away goes your wire. Louisa C. KENNEDY. 

Farmingdale, Ill., Feb. 6, 1884. 

My friend, I was a little hasty in my direc- 
tions for wiring frames, perhaps. We first 
wind our wire on a long strip, perhaps four 
feet lung. Each end of the board is made 
sharp, like a wedge, and then covered with 
tin. The coil of wire is placed on a small 
pair of swifts, as it were, and from that 
wound around this board until we have quite 
a quantity. itis then cut at one end with a 
knife. This leaves it in pieces just the right 
length to wire the frame, each piece being 
doubled in the middle. The folded end is 
put through the hole in the center of the 
bottom-bar, and then a small tin tack push- 
ed in, over which this loop slips; and then 
the frame is wired as per directions in the 
price list. As we are now selling this tinned 
wire in such quantities that we have to buy 
it by the ton every little while, it must be 
that bee-keepers are pretty generally using 
wired frames. 


EXCESSIVE SWARMING, ETC. 


ture, and having had some difficulty in swarming 
time, Il have concluded to state the case to you, in 
order to find a remedy, should there be one, and also 
to inquire after the causes of such behavior on the 
part of my swarms. My bees did not commence to 
swarm until the 3lst of May, and the first swarm did 
all right, but after that almost every swarm endeav- 
ored torun away. When I found out their little 
game, I began to clip the wings of the queens, and 
thus hindered the absconding of my swarms. But 
the most strange part of their behavior was the per- 
tinacity with which they kept up their endeavors to 
escape. I hived twoswarms on the 2d of June, and 
they remained in the hive apparently satisfied until 








the 8th, and then when their hives were nearly filled 
with comb, brood, and honey, they came out and en- 
deavored to abscond; but, as they were unable to 
get away, they of course came back; but one of them 
came out several times. When my second swarm 
began to come out, I was compelled to kill the un- 
fertilized queens, and then furnish them (the swarm) 
with brood to raise queens,in order to save my 
swarms. [think that I had but two swarms during 
the season that did not endeavor to abscond, and 
some of them 3 times; had 3 swarms at one time on 
the wing trying to escape, with those two exceptions. 
Whenever I neglected to clip or kill the outeoming 
queen, I lost my swarms. My hives were the Amer- 
ican, new and clean. Now, what was the cause of 
such abnormal behavior, and how could it be reme- 
died? My bees did very well considering the short- 
ness of the honey season here. I wintered I4stands; 
took about 600 lbs. of honey, saved 16 swarms, and 
lost about 6. My stands are all living at this date, 
some of them somewhat light; but I have some sec- 
tions partly filled with honey which I will give them 
as soon as the weather moderates. My hives all have 
chaff cushions over the frames, and so far I have not 
lost many bees. They are standing outdoors with- 
out any protection whatever. Which pay the best, 
so far as honey is concerned, the 1 or 2 lb. sections? 
Dra. J. WESENBERG. 

Moore’s Vineyard, Ind., Jan. 26, 1884. 

Friend B., your bees had what we call the 
swarming mania, and it is one of the vexed 
peewee a as to how to control it. I should 

ivide them until they were so weak they 
could not swarm. But of course they could 
not then get a crop of honey. I do not 
know whether it is a mania that may get 
hold of any apiary, or whether it is some- 
thing in the strain of bees you have. It is 
well known, that many queens are very much 
given to leading out swarms, and it usnally 
follows that swarms inherit the same dispo- 
sition. In such a case, the remedy would be 
to get another strain of queens. Doolittle 
has written on the subject, as has also friend 
Hasty, and a good many others of our veter- 
an bee-keepers. I believe none of them can 
control this disposition when it gets well un- 
der way, or, at least, without much trouble. 
Hasty buries them in the ground until they 
get cooled off and come to their senses; but 
we should think that a good deal of trouble. 
The size of sections is a matter of opinion 
and locality. 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED. 
The following, in regard to alsike clover 
seed, we clip fromthe American Grocer; and 


‘ | if Iam correct, alsike deserves all the praise 
Having been engaged, on a small scale, in bee cul- 


there given it. The cultivation of alsike, 
and the planting of basswood forests, will do 
more to increase the honey business than al- 
most any thing else. 

Alsike clover seed is each year becoming more in 
demand by the farmers of this country xnd Europe. 
Its value as a hardy variety of clover, both for hay 
and pasture, is be more fully established. In our 
issue of the 10th of May last, referring to this article, 
we said that after a few years’ trial. alsike clover 
seed became very popular with the large grazers, 
who laid down their farms for permanent pasture. 
Year after year the value of this clover is hecoming 
more generally admitted. It appears to flourish in 


all soils and in every climate, and at present stands 
high in the esteem of large and small farmers alike. 

The hardy nature of the plant is proven by the 
fact of its thriving by transplanting, which no other 
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grass willdo. A single plant may be divided into | swarm that gave 56 lbs. in sections, making 212 lbs. 
several parts, and each part will produce a luxuriant | ang a good swarm, spring count. I have Italianized 


pn weed nas. Nore a have. paten | 7 of them besides, by transposing larvze, as direct- 
For several years past, alsike clover seed has been | ed in A B C; 40 of them are purely mated. I in- 

imporers from the Ps cesar sn ny Hague cers | creased one swarm to 10 for an experiment, and it 

nent of Europe, and year after year the q \- 

ported increased, in proportion to the estimate put | WS 4 success. I make all my hives, frames, and 

on it by our farmers; but last year and this the tide | foundation, and do all my work without help; how 

- as rae pecs wood Pe oan pet Nap taney is that for a two-year-old A BC scholar? Please tell 

Lhurape, at dC. \e 

all that farmers are willing to dispose of. Farmers | US how farto set our bees from the road and line 

will do well to note the abovefact. The seedis much | fences. There is some controversy here about it. 





casier saved than red clover, and this export de- Wo. H. SMITH. 
mand is likely to continue for SS ee | Caroline Depot, N. Y., Jan. 28, 1884. 


ergy ere: Friend S., it does not seem to me we can 
; rE a 2 : , very well lay down any rules for the distance 
Friend Chapman, p. 97, Feb. GLEANINGS, isinter- that bees should be from the road or line 
ested in mammoth red clover, as he says bee-keep- fences. If the line fence were of tight 
ers should be greatly interested in this, asitisan poards, and pretty high, I should think the 
excellent crop, as it furnishes an abundance of seed pees might be close up, or if evergreens or 
as well as honey. Our crop of honey, though small, thick shrubbery intervenes; also the kind of 
was entirely from this. A near neigbbor of ours | neighbors you have might makea difference. 
had this season over 30acres, which yielded 7 bushels If they object to having bees near them, | 
peracre. If any of the friends want some for seed, think I should take them quite a way off. 
we can get it for them, and no charge will be made, ‘‘1f meat maketh my brother to offend,” etc. 
only for sacks, and just what we have to pay for it, siepeieaiot—sbnareecee setae 
and we will make no chargeforourtrouble. Wedo| —__ MILK AND EGGS AED HOEY. 
this to introduce it to bee-keepers; that is, we mean Friend Root :—Many, very many thanks for a 
in small quantities. We can get it at present for Stopping-place to “Who Shall Keep Bees?” I 
about $7.00 per bushel. J. A. OsBpuN & Son, | thought if friend Hutchinson kept on, there would 
Spring Bluff, Wis., Feb. 5, 1884. be nothing left for us farmers. He denied us the 
pails ARs | right (or, at least, the intelligence) necessary to 
HONEY-DEW FROM HOUSE-PLANTS. handle foundation, wired frames, and extractors, 
[ have quite a large English ivy in the house, and | and to raise our own honey. There was such a dark 
this winter it is infested with the bark louse,called | side to poultry-raising that it would not pay. I ex- 
scale. I found my fern-case, which stood under the pected the next thing would be to take away our Al- 
vine, covered with smali spots of something sticky; derney cows, deprive us of milk, eggs, and honey, 
and on investigating I found quite large spots of a and what is on the farm worth living for. My father 
thick sticky substance on some of the leaves. It | is in his eighty-fifth year: and for more than 30 years 
tastes sweet on touching my tongue to it. I think | we have kept bees, and always had some honey. For 
it must be a species of honey-dew. Is the scale an | the past two years we have had a scientific bee-keep- 
aphis? and might not some cases of honey-dew | er to farm them; and although we have not as yet 
where no aphides are discovered, be caused by the | opened up a bank account, they have paid about as 
scale, which is not so easily seen? well as any other “stock ”’ on the farm. 


Mrs. P. P. Coss. 
BELL L. DUNCAN. 
Middleville, Mich., Feb. 16, 1884, Black Lick, Pa., Feb. 25, 1884. 











MIGNONNETTE IN TEXAS, ETC. 

November 23d, 1882, | bought me two colonies of 
italian bees, and brought them home. I paid $20 for 
them. My neighbors made fun of me; but I told 
them to never mind; they would be buying bees 
from me, and paying me $10 per colony, and, sure 
enough, now I have calls for more bees than I can | 


sell. The smoker I bougnt of you is the first one | joarjy ag much as the red clover, I will have not less 
that has ever been in these parts; and the mignon- 


| than 100 acres in reach of my bees in 2 years, That 
nette that 1 got from you is the first that has ever | would be a nice thing for se J ve pronase 
been planted in this county. It grows finely. On| pigonier, Noble Co., Ind Feb. 2, 1884. 5 
ae ” “s oo ° 


the 25th of December I took all of my friends and |. o¢ i i 
went out and showed it to them, and it was as pretty | 5 ag a se yah yeeteca bg olgeed oars 
a sight, I think, as I ever saw in my life. Now you GLEANINGS about alsike-clover seed, ought 
just imagine it all in bloom, and the bees so thick to answer your question. The seed brings 
sucking honey that you could hardly walkthrough nearly twice as much as the common red 
it. People wouldn’t believe that bees could gather ¢jover, and the demand is always beyond the 
honey on Christmas day. Joun T. LAKE. — gupply. 


Troy, Texas, Feb. 22, 1884. | ress n 
dniaepeetegioneciethipeemapeeany BASSWOOD SEEDLINGS. 


FROM 26 TO 80, AND 2000 LBS. OF HONEY. | I would like to say, through GLEANINGS, that I 

I set my bees out of the cellar, April 18, which was , have no basswood-trees for sale, either “ big, little, 

two weeks too early for this section last year; lost | ortiny.” Basswood seedlings at the Bloomington 

two in wintering, and two by spring dwindling; | wholesale nursery are worth $25.00 per 1000, and 
united one, and commenced business with 26, being | scarce at that price. I sold them at $10 00 by mail. 
in strength from light to heavy; increased to 80,and | Rantoul, Ill., Feb. 7, 1884. H. M. MORRIS. 

took 2000 Ibs. surplus. My best swarm gave 56lbs.in| I presume our friends will get plenty of 

l-lb, sections, and 100 lbs. extracted, and a large | basswood-trees of those who advertise in our 


ALSIKE CLOVER. 

Some of my neighbors have started the alsike 
clover pretty well, and like it. Now they want to 
know if the seed is worth as much, or more, in com- 
mon market, as our red clover, or nearly as much. 
Next season I will have about 23 acres within reach 
of my bees; and if the people can sell their seed for 
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pages, and at prices, too, less than you men- 
tion, friend M. There is a point that comes 
in here, however: Will basswood-trees raised 
in a nursery make better growth than those 
brought from the forest? I presume they 
would be stronger and thriftier, for the for- 
est trees are so often knotty and twisted. 
But the question is, Which will make the 





better trees for timber and for honey ? 


THE BEST METHOD OF PRODUCING COMB HONEY. 
[See page 96, Feb. 1.] 

You state, “* Hiving the next swarm in hive No. 1,” | 
and so on, giving the best results. Pray tell which | 
is hive No.1 or 2. Please make your explanation | 
plain, and consider I am young in the badness, | 
Again, about how many colonies of bees should a 








person have before it would pay to buy an extractor? 
already have in use. | 
| matter may turn out like the half-pound 


Again,would you recommend putting a frame of 
sections in the brood-chamber of a Langstroth hive? 

Cleveland, Ja., Feb. 28, 1884. EvAN B. MORGAN. | 

Friend M., hive No. 1 is the first new | 
swarm. The ideais, that we can not puta 
swarm right back into the hiveit came from, 
for they would not stay. -But you can put a 
new swarm intoa hive that had swarmed a 
few days before that, by giving them more 
room by putting on sections, etc. The ad- | 
vantage will be, that they will have the ex- | 
tra vim of a new swarm, and a great lot of | 
brood hatching out to reinforce it right | 
along. The.only difficulty will be to keep | 
this powerful colony from swarming again | 
—. soon.—l suppose many will think it} 
will pay to buy an extractor as soon as they | 
have five colonies of bees or more; and cir- | 
cumstances might make it profitable to buy | 
an extractor for even one colony, if 1am cor- | 
rect.—If you will look at our price list you 
will notice that we put two frames of sec- 
tions in the brood-chamber of our hives 
when arranged for comb honey. 


ASSISTING THE MISSION WORK IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 
I have received a donation of 13 empty hives for 
missionary purposes. Bees are to follow in3or 4 
weeks. This princely gift is from Mrs. Axtell, of 
Roseville, lil. Will you please acknowledge in your | 
journal? We are building cheap houses for churches | 
and schools for the Indians, which are as much 
needed as missionaries among foreign fields. 
Caddo, Ind. Ter., March 4, 1884. S. R. KEAM. 
Friend Keam, we are interested in the 
above, because we know Mrs. Axtell, the 
donor, so well. Wouldn’t that be a grand 
way to civilize and educate the Indians— 
teach them bee culture ? It would be sufli- 
ciently outdoor work to harmonize with their 
natural tendencies ; and who knows but that 
they may excelin this industry? We have 
made a proposition to assist friend K. in the 
yay of supplies and implements ; and if any 
of the rest of the friends feel like giving 
them a lift, I presume it will be thankfully 
received. 





REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 

While the bee-keepers are turning their attention 
to the reversible frame, they are running into seri- 
ous trouble, unless great efforts are made right at 
the beginning to prevent it. Much has been said 
and done to get a universal frame. The writer, for 
one, has adopted a frame that he does not like, be- 
cause it was the one nearest universal. Now, if a 





| with discussion. i 


thousand and one devices are brought out to make 
that frame reversible, and no two devices will be in- 
terchangeable —that is,to work in one hive with 
another —it will be like the confounding of the 
languages. Now I will make this suggestion at the 
start: ‘That all bee-keepers be urged not to adopt 
any of them at present; and at the next national) 
convention, let a committee of several of the lead- 
ing bee-men be appointed to test allof the devices 


| that may be presented, and report at the next fol- 
| lowing meeting the most practicable one, then all of 
| us fall into line and adopt that one, if any. 


A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, Ohio, March 10, 1884. 

Your suggestion is a good one, friend F. 
Noframe ought to be adopted universally 
that will not readily work in the hives we 
Perhaps the whole 


sections— beginning and ending mostly 


WIRED FRAMES FOR NATURAL COMBS. 

I commenced the year with 7 good colonies; in: 
creased to 18 by natural swarming, and took only 
485 lbs. cf comb honey. Did you ever give new 
swarms simply wired frames to commence with? 
My little brother by mistake bived a large swarm in 
a hive that had the frames all wired, but no fdn. in. 
Seeing they went right to work I let them keep 
them, and the result was 12 splendid wired natural 
combs. I shall try again this summer. 

OTTO G. JOSENAANS. 

Owosso, Mich., Feb. 22, 1884. 

Thank you, friend J. I believe natural 
combs are not always built as nicely over 
the wires as those were; still, it isa very 
valuable suggestion. I for one never want 
to handle any more frames of comb of any 
kind, without wires in to keep them from 
breaking down or sagging. 


REMOVING WARTS FROM STOCK. 

As you have been buying recipes to get something 
valuable for GLEANINGS, I will write one. I had a 
two-year-old colt with a rose-wart, or blood-wart, on 
the hind leg. It was two inches long, and as big as a 
half-dollar. It was there two years before I could 
getitcured. Iburned it out with a hot iron, but in 
a short time it grewout again; then I got this recipe: 
Quicksilver and iodine, each 20z., rubbed together; 
then corrosive sublimate 2 oz., rubbed with the oth- 
ers, then mixed with 2 oz. of lard. Cut the wart off 
close to the leg, and apply the salve to the wart every 
other day until it has healed up, which will be in 
about two weeks. This will kill all kinds of warts 
on all kinds of living stock. V. MCBRIDE. 

Chardon, O., March 8, 1884. 

I should think your prescription ought to 
take the warts off, friend M., and very like- 
ly it is valuable. Now, what would you 
think of a man who knew’ this, and would 
not tell it to a neighbor without pay? Per- 
haps this does not come under bee culture; 
but it illustrates a great truth. 


BLOOD-ROOT AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

Did you ever notice how bees in the early spring 
work on the blossoms of blood-root? Some years 
ago Iset some plants in my dooryard under some 
evergreen-trees; and by keeping the weeds out, it 
has become a perfect bed. As long as it continues 
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in bloom, the bees work on it all day. As to the 
amount of honey they get, [am unable tosay. For 
two or three years I have noticed that it is spread- 
ing by the seed as well as the roots, little tiny plants 
appearing at some Wistance from the place where 
planted; and last season I gathered someof the seed 
and planted it. If it germinates I shall try it again 
this year. It blooms early in the season, and is, as I 
think, a very pretty plant. D. NORTON. 
Galva, Ill, Feb. 27, 1884. 


A PROFITABLE SPECULATION, 

Herewith find slip taken from Cincinnati Stock 
Review of March 7, 1884. Ihave been troubled with 
a sore throat lately, and could not swaliow that arti- 
cle yet. Ep. BAGGALEY. 

Weston, Ohio, March 10, 1884. 

AMERICAN BEES FOR FRANCE. 

s Spenkang of how the Americans are becoming exporters 
instead of importers,” recently observed a New-York party, 
“recalls an incident in my experience. Some time ago I found 
a shoemaker in ill health struggling along in Boston. He 
knew on about bees. 1 had a piece of land in San Ber- 
nardino Co., California, which | offered to sell him, and gave 
him some help to get out there with his family. He pros- 
pered in bee culture, and when we were in California the last 
time, I went and saw him. We were about going to Europe 
then, and he asked me to take over an American queen. He 
was confident that the American queen-bee possessed more 
vigor than the Italian. I consented, and he improvised a box 
for it by boring in a piece of wood, put in some honey, some 
wax, and some of the flowers of Southern California, and gave 
it to me. Two months later I was repacking our trunks in 
Boston, when I came across my California bee. I said to Miss 
Morris, ‘ Well, I guess the queen is dead, I had forgotten all 
about her.’ A tap on the box showed, however, that the queen 
was alive, and when | arrived in Paris I presented her to the 
American Consul, according to instruction, and he sent the 
bee, as desired, to the Department of Agriculture. Upon re- 
turning from Switzerland, the Consul said that he had a letter 
of commendation for me to bear to my California friend, from 
the Department of Agriculture. The American’s claim proved 
true. It was satisfactorily demonstrated to the Department, 
that while the Italian queens produced but 40 per cent_of 
working bees, the American queens produced 64 per cent. My 
California man is sending all the bees he can spare to France 
now, in httle packages by mail that cost him 2 cts, to post, and 
is getting $6.00 apiece for every one of them.” 


Friend B., it occurs to me my throat is sore 
too, since reading the slip you send. 


SEPARATORS ARE ECONOMICAL. 

There is one point I want to mention in regard to 
using separators. Last spring we bought 12 lbs. of 
fdn. for sections at one time; at another time we 
got 10 or 121bs., only a part of which we used. I think 
| would be safe in saying we used 15 lbs., which, at 60c 
per lb., would cost $9.00. Had we used starters full 
size, it would have cost us three times as much, or 
$27.00 for fdn.; hence we saved $18.00 in cost of fdn. 
All the separators we have cost us less than $14.00, 
leaving a net profit of $4.00 the first year, $18.00 for 
the second, and $184.00 for eleven years, and all 
combs straight. 

WHO MAY KEEP BEES? 

He who has lived half of his threescore and ten 
years, and made a success of all his undertakings 
can safely undertake to keep bees for profit; but he 
who drags along just a little behind his neighbors in 
nearly every thing must expect failure, if he under- 
takes the care of bees. A friend asked me what was 
the most important to succeed in bee culture. Ian- 
swered, “Eternal vigilance.”” Perhaps that was put- 
ting it a little strong. Among those near here who 
kept bees for from 8 to 6 years, one has none, one 
has one colony, 3 have some bees, but have made no 
clear money. There are many starting in who suc- 
ceed to sore extent in raising honey, to whom sell- 
ing it is « “*bug-bear.” Ten cents will buy their 
comb honey when it is worth 16 cents on the market, 
Whuesai. ;.while the bee-keeper who has worked 
hard and conscientiously for the trade steps out of 
the home trade until they have sold all theirs, and 





the grocer orders his at 16 cents. I would suggest, 
that each bee-keeper ship an occasional case or two 
of honey to the nearest city market, and let the net 
price obtained guide him in the price he asks in the 
home market. 
ARE BEE-STINGS DELETERIOUS? 

We want more light on the effect of bee stings, or 
poison, on the human system. Does it not cost lame 
elbows, partial paralysis of the arms and shoulders? 


MOTHS. 

The moths seem to bother, some of the friends. 
Our experience is, if all colonies are kept strong, 
and all waste comb putinatight box, every thing 
kept neat and clean, moths will do no harm. We 
put our honey in a tight cupboard, and in shipping- 
cases, and have no trouble. J. Sykes WILSON. 

Penrose, Ill., March 4, 1884. 


Friend W., if you will excuse me, I am 
afraid your reasoning is a little faulty. If 
you used large-sized sheets of fdn. in the 
sections simply to get the combs straight, 
your reasoning would be all right ; for sepa- 
rators are used for getting straight combs, 
and nothing else. But if the bees fill the 
sections with honey in much less time from 
having fdn. than they would if they had to 
manufacture the wax and build all the comb, 
this puts a different phase on the matter. If 
I am correct, the fact that full sheets of fdn. 
give straight combs without separators, was 
only one of the reasons for using fdn., and a 
minor reason at that. — I do not think that 
lame elbows, arms, and shoulders, are often 
caused by bee-stings, if ever. Mr. Lang- 
stroth got an idea at one time that the poi- 
son of the bee-stings was injurious to him; 
but he has written me since, saying he 
thought it was a mistaken idea that he had 
got. If you will make a little inquiry, you 
will find there are by far more people suffer- 
ing from a sort of partial paralysis, who have 
never been near bees, than there are among 
bee-keepers.—I agree with you in regard to 
moths. 

BEE-KEEPERS’ TELEPHONES. 

The telephone I got of you in the fall works nicely, 
when we can keep it together. I have the posts 100 
yards apart. When we get aheavy wind it breaks; 
also when westretch it a little too tight for 450 yards. 
I have a neighbor who has iron wire, two sizes heav- 
ier than broom wire; it reaches 4 mile, and works 
well. Some say it rusts. He has had it up two 
years, and it is now apparently as good as ever. 

Millersburg, O., March 10, 1884. Cc. F. Ua. 

I believe the annealed brass wire we fur- 
nish has generally been considered more sen- 
sitive, friend U., although iron wire will an- 
swer. Asit has to be outin the weather, it 
should be coated or galvanized, or it soon 
rusts. The shellac-coated steel wire which 
we advertise on the 10-cent counter might 
do very well. The greatest objection I have 
heard to it is, that it is too stiff to be drawn 
up tight enough. Perhaps others can tellus 
in regard to this matter. The manufactur- 
ers of the Bliss telephones which we sell, 
seem to think the composition wire put up 
with the instruments is the best ; and as we 
generally sell them to tell when the bees are 
swarming, this light wire would probably be 
more sensitive to the bumps they give it. 
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Reports Encouraging. 











SOME ENCOURAGING WORDS FROM FRIEND MARVIN. 
T has been the best year for selling honey, since I 
it have been in the city. This is the first year of 
clearing out the entire stock in 7 years that I 
have been over-stocked; one of the seasons, an en- 





tire failure, the only one in thirty-three years. I can | 


sell 20 to 30 bbls. of extracted and 3 to 6 tons of comb 

honey more readily than I did at the commencement 

with 300 to 600 bs. J. M. MARVIN. 
St. Charles, Ill., March 3, 1884. 


FROM 4 TO 18, AND 400 LBS. OF HONEY. 
In the spring of 1883 I started with 4colonies — one 
queenless, and increased to 18, mostly by artificial 
swarming. 


| judge. 


never used double-story hives, because my know}- 
edge and finances were limited. I extracted from 
the body below. I knew it was not the right way, 
but they were all strong, and I took only a little 
from each hive. I live ina good locality,if I am a 
I am surrounded by timber on all sides, con- 
sisting of nearly all kinds, including plenty of bass. 
wood and willow. Of the amount of honey I raised, 
I had some over 200 lbs. of basswood. I intend, an- 
other season, to run principally to extracting. | 
keep Italians and hybrids. R. H. LAWRENCE. 
Clarendon, Mich., Feb. 14, 1884. 


FROM 8 TO 15, AND $55 00 WORTH OF HONEY. 
I will give my report for 1883. The season was not 


| very good here, being cold and wet much of the 


I got 400 lbs. comb honey — no big mon- | 


ey, but stilll am not willing to be classed with the | 
| My first new swarm gave me 68 Ibs. comb honey; 24 


“ Blasted Hopes” party. P. C. VANDOREN. 


Curran, Iil., Feb. 21, 1884. 


HONEY REPORT, 1883. 
Commenced last spring with 48 swarms; went into 
winter quarters with 88; worked for comb honey; 
got 4000 lbs.; sold from 12 to l5e per pound; very 


time. Most of the bee-keepers got no surplus at ail. 
I had 8 swarms, spring count; increased to 15, and 
one went to the woods; sold about $5500 worth of 
honey, getting 20 cts. for comb and 15 for extracted. 


swarm, from same hive, gave 25 lbs. My weakest 
swarm in spring gave 90 lbs. of extracted. One 


| Swarm, with as good treatment as the best, gave 


| lost one in winter. 


poor season for honey, after white clover gotthrough | 


blooming. S. PARDEE. 


Volga, fowa, Jan. 14, 1884. 


$149 FROM 9 SWARMS, AND 5 SWARMS INCREASE: 
With your permission I will tell you what 1 have 


| 


| 


I began keeping bees in 1879, and have never 
Geo. P. HOWARD. 


none. 


Marion, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1884. 


44 LBS. OF HONEY FROM A SINGLE COLONY, IN A 
SINGLE DAY. 
My little boy, Bennie, 9 years old, who died on the 
4th of this month, and myself, had quite a prosper- 
ous year with our bees. Started with 15 colonies: 


sold from 9 swarms of bees, spring count, for 1883. | increased to 38; got 3000 lbs. of surplus honey—1000 
Sold $95 worth of bees, and $45 worth of honey, and | !bs. of comb, in section boxes, and 2000 Ibs. of ex- 


I have 14 good swarms now. 
clear gain for me, as I can not work. The five 
swarms will pay for the hives,so you see I make 


This I claim to be | 


| plus honey was made by the new swarms. 


more money from nine swarms of bees than any | 
| tion boxes, and had abundant stores for the winter. 


man makes from 9 of the best cows, taking out the 
expense of the cows. I have not said any thing 
about the honey we have used at home. 

Sherburne, N. Y., Feb. 8, 84. A. W. DENISON. 


MAKING A SUCCESSFUL START WITH 50 COLONIES. 

1 began bee-keeping last spring; procured fifty 
colonies, partly in boxes and old gums; procured 
two months’ practical help of one person. I took 


5100 Ibs. extracted honey; no comb; increased to 110 | 


tracted — an average of about 200 lbs. to the col- 
ony, all white-clover honey, and near'y all the sur- 
One col- 
ony of Italians made, or, rather, filled, 269 1-lb. sec- 


The same colony gathered 44 lbs. of honey in one 
day, when put on empty combs, as Brother Halli, who 


| was to see you Jast fall, can testify. That amount 


includes what they took with them when they 


| swarmed, and many others did nearly as well. We 


colonies; have all in good hives, and have all but 10 | 


swarms in cellar, well ventilated. So far all seem to 
be doing well. W. H. MINNICK. 

Oskaloosa, Lowa, Jan. 31, 1884. 

Friend M., you are almost the only man I 
ever heard of who commenced with so large 
a number, and succeeded. But I presume 
the whole secret of it was, that you hired a 
practical man to work with you, and show 
you how. There is a pretty good moral 
right here. 


FROM 13 TO 38, AND ABOUT HALF A TON OF HONEY. 

For the past few years 1 have been experimenting 
with bees under the new mode of culture, and have 
found that bee-keeping is a paying business, if we 
have plenty of knowledge of the tittle creatures. All 
the knowledge I have has been gained from the A 
BC and actual experience. This last year was my 
first experience in extracting. From 15 colonies I 
extracted between 500 and 600 Ibs. I also raised, 
from the same colonies, between 400 and 500 lbs. nice 
section honey. I put up for winter, 38 strong colo- 
nies. How is that for an ABC scholar? I have 





/and an abundance of good feelings. 





had no honey but white-clover; saved plenty for the 
family and bees; sold the rest—comb, 20 cts ; ex- 
tracted, 15. When I left home, Nov. 1, many of my 
chaff hives were crammed full from bottom to top, 
2t frames. I worked, watched, and waited three 
years tor a big flow of honey, and was at last paid 
for all my trouble and expense, with good interest, 
Bees have 
gathered honey and pollen every day this winter 
here, with the exception of about seven, and will be 
ready to swarm about the last of this montb, or as 
soon as the orange blooms. The honey is not so good 
here as the white-clover honey of the North. 
J. F. MILLER. 

Orlando, Orange Co., Fia., Feb. 7, 1884. : 

Friend M., we do not doubt your word in 
the least; but { can not help wondering if 
you have not made some mistake some- 
where. You allude to the honey they took 
with them when they swarmed. Will you 
please give us the full particulars, and tell 
us how you weighed the colony, and how 
weighing the honey wasdone? If I am cor- 
rect, this is ahead of any thing on record; 
yet I suppose it is possible, with an extreme- 
ly vowertal colony and a great flow of honey. 
May God help you in your affliction for the 
loss of your little Bennie. 








Bases: 
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Notes and Queries. 


REMOVING BEES TO BASSWOOD FORESTS; THE PRO- 
JECT LIKELY TO BEAR FRUIT, 

\ S queries keep coming in regarding the bass- 
\, wood locality I spoke of, will you please say 
==" that friends Flanagan & Illinski expect to 
move 100 or 200 colonies direct from New Orleans, 
and occupy the field the coming season? And won't 
it be better to wait and see the result before more 
coming? I feel much interested in the enterprise, 
and wish them abundant success. 

Fremont, Mich., Feb. mm 1884. GEO. E. HILTON. 
HONEY FROM HEART'S-EASE, NOT CANDYING. 
You ask if any one has any honey from heart's- 
ease, that doesn’t candy. I havesome that was made 
last season that has never candied, and I don’t think 
it will. Itis very stiffand thick. Beesare allalive, 
and in good condition to date. J.W. Duck. 
Linden, Iowa, Feb. 11, 1884. 


SAD NEWS FROM FATHER LANGSTROTA. 

I write at the request of my father, to Jet you 
know of the return of bis old malady. He is at pres- 
ent more affected by it than for some time past, and 
utterly unable to attend to any correspondence. 

Oxford, O., Feb. 6, 1884. A. L. CORVAN. 

{The above should have appeared some time ago, 
but itwas overlooked. When I talked with friend 
L. in Toronto, he seemed hopeful that he would es- 
cape a return of his old malady.] 





ANOTHER STRAW IN FAVOR OF ABUNDANT VENTI- 
LATION. 

A neighbor captured and hived a wild swarm or 
black bees, Aug. 19; bived them in a half salt-barrel; 
set them up one foot high, with a crack in bottom- 
board; fall rains loosened a quarter of the combs; 
partially sheltered from winds; no other protection. 
Feb. 2d he found about a pint of dead bees. Mine 
brought out about the same quantity from chaff 
hives in two warm days. W. YOUNG. 

Palmyra, Neb., Feb., 1884. 


OLD COMBS NOT NECESSARILY A DISADVANTAGE. 

G. H. Kaufhold, a resident of Winfield township, 
Butler Co., Pa., is the owner of a colony of bees ina 
box hive that have lived in it 49 years; no old combs 
have been cut out of it in those years; has stood the 
storms of all those winters, without any protection: 
they are black bees, and are not gray-headed either. 
Does this not speak in favor of a hardy strain of 
bees? If any other bee-keeper knows of any older 
colony, I should like to hear from him. 


JOHN A. PUGH. 
Hannahstown, Pa., ree. 14, 1884. 


THROWING HOT WAX INTO VERY COLD WATER; A 
CAUTION. 

| have had a curious experience with beeswax. I 
bad a lot of comb; reduced it to wax; skimmed it 
off, and threw it into cold water. It combined me- 
chanically with the water, and that so completely 
that it looked much like good wax. I tried to get it 
clear of water by keeping it melted on water, but 
no go; then I put it into a shallow boiler and boiled 
the water out, and it took a heat that rose gradually 
to 350° before it expelled all the water. Result, dark 
hard wax. H. SMITH. 


New Hamburg, Ont., Can., Feb. 22, 1884. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 





The Western Michigan bee-keepers will hold their 
spring meeting at Berlin, eo April 24, 1884. 
F. 8. CovEY, Secretary. 


The State Cuetial Bee- ‘keepers’ Association will 
meet at the court-house in ween} Texas, April 12, at 
2 o’clock P. M. JUDGE E. P. MASSEY, Pres. 

J. W. Guyton, Secretary. 





The Northern Ohio Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting in the city Council Chamber, 
at Norwalk. O., April 24, 1884, commencing at 10 o’- 
clock A.M. A full attendance is requested. 

5. F. NEWMAN, Sec. 


The bee-keepers of Tuscarawas county, Ohio, will 
meet in the town ball at Port Washington, Ohio, on 
Thursday. May 15, 1884, to organize a bee-keepers’ 
association. All are earnestly invited to attend who 
will. A. A. FRADENBURG. 











CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


W. J. Endly & Co., Edgerton, Kan., send out a postal price 
see wy & ueens, ete. 
ike, Smithsburg, Md., sends us a +page list of Albino 
wins italian queens. 
io err & Kreider, Sterling, IL., issue a 4-page list of hives, sec 
t ie Je te. 
K. Hubbard, La Grange, Ind., is out with his spring cireu 
ts of, the: ‘Hubbard hive.’ 
W. W. Bliss sends us a4-page list of fdn., bees, etc. It is 
orinte “i with a cheirograph. Duarte, Cal. 
Dr. A. P. Coulter, Marissa, I1l., sends us a 4-page list of Ital 
ian ‘be 2e8, etc. 
Cc. C. Vaughn, eee, Tenn., sends out an 8-page circular, 
queens and bees only. 
Reynolds Bros., Williamsburg, Ind., send out a 10-page cir 
cular of supplies in general. 

W. J. Ellison, Stateburg, Sumter Co., 8. C., sends us a one 
page ‘circular of bees and = ns. 

From Nims & Voorhees, Burlington, Wis., we have received 
a 4-page list of section cases, crates. etc 

J. H. Woodworth & Co., West Wiiliamstie ld, Ohio, send us a 
very pretty 4-page list of bee-ke epers’ supplies. 

Grainger & Duke, Toronto, Can., send out a4 page circular 
of hopes plicity hives and appurtenanc es generally. 

ames ©. Facey, New Waterloo, Ontario, sends us a 4page 
citeutar in regard to bees and queens, hammers, and wire 
na 

Thomas B. Blow, Welwyn, Herts, England, sends us a 48-page 
catalogue, profusely illustrated with cuts of honey implements 
and devices; containing, also, quite a pretty view of his apiary, 
with a picture of his hive factory on the back cover. The cat 
alogue is quite instructive, even if one should not care to send 
a an order. 

D. Kauffman, Needy, Clackamas Co., Oregon, sends us a 2- 
page price list. Queens and bees are the particular things ad- 
vertised. Weare glad to see supply dealers start up in Ore- 
gon, for it gives me pain every time somebodv sends us an or- 
der for queens and bees to be shipped this great distance. 
Friend K.’s prices on bees and queens are the same as our 
own. 








Second-Hand 


Foundation Mills 


The three following mills we have taken in the 
way of trade. Although they will do just as good 
work as new ones, they are old-fashioned in style, so 
we offer them at a low price. They have all been 
worked over. so as to make the new style of cell. 

= Pa 5%-inch rolls, cost new $15.00; present 
price, $7.50 

One Washburn mill, 9 inch, nearly as good as new, 
offered for $15.00. 

One Olm mill, 10%-inch rolls, made about a year 
ago, also for $15 

Besides the above, we have a $60.00 nickel Dun- 
ham mill, made expressly for us, which we offer at 
$25 00. The mill has been used but little. The three 
mills first mentioned are in our possession, ready 
for shipment. The last one is with Charles Dadant, 
EEAEEOM, Til. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 








NPARALLELED OFFER. —Warranted Italian 
queens a. $1.00. Address 8. F. REED. North 
Dorchester, N. H. 7-13d. 
LSE TILT 
WE are rejoicing in 6292 names to-day, March 27, 
and our bees are all in tiptop order too. 
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PSALM 141: 3 


MEDINA, APR. 1, 1884. 
Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth; keep the door of my 


lips. 


ALSIKE-CLOVER SEED DOWN TO OLD PRICES AGAIN, 

WE have just received 30 bushels of the nicest al- 
sike-clover seed that we ever had for sale, which we 
can ship by first train at $10 per bushel; $5 25 per 
half-bushel; $2.75 per peck,or 20 cents per pound. 
By mail, 18 cents extra for bag and postage. 


BLASTED HOPES. 

PLEASE sendin your reports of failures, friends, 
and we will keep the above department going; but 
don’t send in essays about bee culture being a fail- 
ure. In fact, I do not believe we want essays on any 
subject just now. Give us facts from experience, 
both good and bad. 

PEA VINE, OR MAMMOTH RED CLOVER. 

So many questions have been asked in regard to 
pea-vine clover, we have decided to send a smail 
package free to any who may care to see the seed, 
and test a few plants. Just tell us ona postal you 
would like some, and we will mail a few seeds, with 
directions for cultivation. 


PATENTS AND BLACKMAILING. 

Just now we hear of a little breeze about some- 
body who bas patented the idea of setting the sec- 
tions directly on the brood-frames. (Our friend 
Langstroth patented the idea of a bee space between 
the brood-frames and the honey-boxes, as you may 
remember.) This is even worse than Mitchell and 
the other man, who had a patent on having hives 
two stories high, or one hive on top of the other. 


FOUL BROOD; AND DOES IT EVER GENERATE SPON- 
TANEOUSLY? 

In answer to several inquiries, Ido not believe it 
possible that foul brood was ever originated because 
healthy brood died from being chilled, or from any 
other such cause. Corn never grows where none 
has ever been planted; neither does any other plant 
grow without seed, and foul brood is, if I am cor- 
rect, a plant, or, what amounts to the same thing, a 
fungoid growth. RO sae 

AN ITEM ON THE SPRING-DWINDLING MALADY. 

NEIGHBOR H. has wintered his River apiary al- 
most without loss, and the bees, like our own, are 
bright, clean, and entirely free from any trace of the 
bee disease. His home apiary, however, not over 
two miles from our own, has dysentery and dwin- 
dling badly. Nofveding was done at any of these 
three apiaries — all had naturalstores. Whatshould 
make the difference? 


OUR OWN APIARY. 

WE have 150 colonies of bees, all in nice trim. Only 
one has been lost up to date; 30 of the 150 contain 
imported queens; 30 more, select tested queens, and 
the remajning 90, tested queens; therefore we have 











no blacks nor hybrids, and probably shall not have 
any black queens for sale during the season; but we 
may have a few hybrids as soon as we get to selling 
untested queens. Those who have blacks and hy. 
brids to dispose of can advertise them free in the 
proper department. 


I AM happy to say, that beeswax seems to be ata 
standstill, and bids fair to remain about where it is 
until about the end of the season. If it will do this, 
we shall probably have a pretty big drop about the 
time the demand begins to decline. Perhaps one 
reason why prices have not run up,is because so 
many are using foundation-mills of their own, thus 
preventing, partially, the chance of speculating 
and making “ corners” in wax. 


NEW INVENTIONS IN BEE CULTURE. 
Do not go to the expense of ser. ding us models by 
express, friends, till you have first written in re- 
gard to yourinventions. The greater part of them 


| that are sent in are simply old ideas that have been 


advanced and discarded. Write first, telling me 
about it, then I can tell you whether it will be well 
to keep working at it,or to senda model; and by 
all means, read over the back numbers of the jour. 
nals, to see what has been done, or, at least, consult 
the indexes; and, as a matter of course, refer to the 
modern bee-books now before the people, and keep 
posted as to what has been already done. 


DRONE-TRAPS. 

W&8ILE describing friend Alley’s trap in our issue 
of March 1, p. 150, it seemed to me as though the idea 
was not quite new, and I am now reminded that the 
essential features were described on page 467, of our 
Sept. No. for 1£82; in fact, friend J. D. Black, Bran- 
don, Ia., sent me a model of it, which I have now in 
my possession. We presume friend Alley did not 
get his idea from that editorial; but as he has had 
GLEANINGS right along, it seems to me a little strange 
he should claim it as his invention. I can give a 
drawing and explanation of the original trap sent 
us by friend B., if itis thought necessary. 


WE have received from Rev. T. F. Bracken, New 
Florence, Pa., one of the brightest little pamphlets 
that have fallen to our lot to see in many aday. It 
is entitled, *‘ A Dose of Truth, in Three Parts.”” The 
three parts of those doses are as follows: ‘ The use 
of tobacco by the clergy; its sale by church-men- 
bers; means and motives to reform.” The price of 
the book is 25 cts., and it is hard to find more wisdom 
embodied in one little book. Especially am I pleas- 
ed with its Scriptural texts in regard to tobacco. If 
any one thinks the Bible does not cover the ground, 
let him read the first few pages. May God's biess- 





| ing be with friend B. in the stand he has taken; and 
| may it lead the clergy to realize what they are doing 


when they persist in the use of tobacco! 


THE proper clerk reports that he has three boxes 
of beeswax on hand, no name, date, nor any thing 
to tcll whom they came from, vor where. There are 
also half a dezen letters, perhaps, saying they bave 
sent us beeswax, but don’t tell how much, or give us 
any clew to the boxes. In our advertisement for 
wax on the cover of GLEANINGS, we give a constant 
caution, and request you to put your name on the 
box, and say how much yousend. One of the little 
gummed labels I have said so much about, telling 
where you live and what your name is, pasted on 
the box, either inside or out, would fix it all pleas: 
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ant. I know you say you are willing to trust me to 
do the right thing; but, friends, Ido nct want to be 
trusted. Put your name on your box of wax, then 
write a card telling just how many pounds you send, 
and how you sentit. 


BYRON WALKER’S IMPROVB&MENT LN ONE-PIECE 
SECTIONS. 

ABOUT a year ago, friend Walker told us in an ar- 
ticle about his plan of making the Gray section so it 
would fold in the right place itself. We neglected to 
say that we have used the plan ever since, and our 
machines haveall been sent out with the saws sharp- 
ened in such a way as to cut the proper side of the 
groove a little deeper. I believe the planis now in 
use by nearly all manufacturers of one-piece sec- 
tions. Whether they struck upon the idea them- 
selves, or whether the hint in GLEANINGS was what 
started them that way, is more than I can say. In 
any case, the thanks of the bee-keepers in general 
are due friend W. for his timely suggestions. It is 
true, that when the sections are folded up they are 
inclined to be a little more out of square; but when 
they are put up in their respective wide frames or 
cases, they are held true, and readily sit of their 
own accord after they have been a little time in 
that position, or become filled with honey. 


SELLING RECIPES. 

AN objection has been raised te my remarks Jast 
month, on the ground that lawyers and architects 
and others frequently charge five, ten, and even one 
hundred dollars, for the contents of asingle sheet 
of paper. It seems to me it should be generally un- 
derstood that I was not speaking of work prepared 
for a single individual, but rather of something 
needed by so large a class of individuals that a 
printing-press would be required to strike off the 
copies. After the matter and drawings are pre- 
pared for the press, the expense of 1000 or 10,000 is 
but a small matter; and if 1000 or 10,000 people 
would be benefited by it, to act in accordance with 
the spirit of the present age the price should not be 
$1.00, nor even 25 cents, for that matter, for the con- 
tents of a single sheet of paper. This is my opinion 
in the matter, and I do not mean to let any thing go 
into GLEANINGS that would encourage or foster, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the plan of selling secrets, to 
which I[havealluded. Anotherthing: Such acourse 
would involve a promise “not to tell;’”’ and when I 
know any thing that is valuable, 1 shall always tell 
it. If I had a neighbor who knew something that 
would gave me great pains and labor,in a few 
words, and wouldn’t tell it, I should feel he was not 
very neighborly. Of course, I do not want anybody 
to break promises that have been made; but I would 
avoid making promises in such a matter. 


LONG LETTERS. 

UNTIL within the past few months I have been in 
the habit of reading every letter addressed to me. I 
am sorry to say, dear friends, I can do it no longer. 
in my new desk is a large apartment, labeied 
“Letters not Read.’ They have been waiting 
months until I could get time to consider them more 
tully. I think it no more than fair to tell you that I 
shall probably never get tothem. More letters are 
xoing in there daily. I glance over them as they 
come out of the mail, to ascertain, as well as I can, 
whether they contain any thing of sufficient import- 
ance to be read carefully, If there is important 
matter for print, they are laid aside as matter for 











GLEANINGS; but this department is also so full that 
it can never be used. Business letters I look through 
briefly, much the same way, and then give them to 
the proper clerks to read carefully. You may ask 
why I do not have somebody else read carefully 


| these unread letters. It would require a very expen- 


sive hand; and, worst of all, I do not know of any- 
body in the world who could read them and give 
such answers to them as I should like to have given. 
The moral that stands before us, friends, is, to be 
brief. Where there is so much to be done, we shall 
have to get over wasting words on unimportant sub- 
jects. A large part of these uaoread letters are from 


| beginners in bee culture, asking my opinion of the 


new hive they have just got up. Many of the letters 
are from those who never read the A BC book, and 
very likely never read a bee-journal of any kind. 
Long pages are devoted to describing things already 
known, and oftentimes fully described in our books 
and journals. Another thing: Many times where 
something is wanted, a page or more is occupied 
with asort of preface. Goright into the matter at 
once, friends, and tell me.as briefly as you can what 
it is you wish, and I will try to give you a prompt 
answer. I feel sad to write this; but the duties I 


| owe you all, I think, demand it. 


ORDERING THINGS DIFFERENT. 

I KNOW this is a world of many men and many 
minds; and I know, too, that if people did not have 
different tastes and wants, we should not only lack 
variety, but we should lack progress. Still, where 
one wishes to economize time and meney, much 
might often be saved by endeavoring to use regular 
goods in the regular channels of trade. I was re- 
minded of this by an order from a friend who wanted 
a ccuple of our tents for setting over bee-hives, all 
but the sticks. I told him they would be 25 cents 
less, sent thus. Now, we make these tents but once 
each year. The materials are brought together, and 
one has it his business to do the whole. Had [ only 
thought of it, our cheapest way would have been to 
have sent our friend two regular tents, telling him 
to get out the sticks, and throw them away. But 
we attempted to pack all the different parts, except 
the sticks. After trying three or four times, getting 
clerks out of temper, as well as our customer, we 
came pretty near giving up that there was nobody in 
our establishment who could tell how or who could 
himself put upa bee-hive tent all but the sticks. 
First, the cloth only was sent; then our friend com- 
plained that he did not have the cords. The cords 
were measured off, sent by mail; then he did not 
have the rings nor the bolts nor the washers nor the 
screws. A greai many times some friend ha3 want- 
ed a certain part of our 50-cent smoker, not adver- 
tised in the list. Had he ordered a whole one, we 
should have had nothing to do but to write his name 
on one from the great heap already piled up beside 
the mailing clerk; but to get the part wanted, a 
clerk must go to the smoker room, and thence per- 
haps to the tin-shop, thence to the machine-shop, 
stopping workmen, calling in others to help de- 
cipher just what was wanted, and even after all this 
trouble and hindrance, sending the wrong thing, 
perhaps, and then getting a long letter about it for 
me to read and answer. If youask for something 
advertised in our price list, it ought to go promptly, 
like clock-work. But something a little out of the 
beaten track or channel resuits as J have told you 
above, 
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HOLY-LAND, 


CYPRIAN, AND ALBINO 
Queens & Bees. 


We have a strain of Syrian bees that are very | 
light, prolific, great honey-gatherers, and as gentle | 
as the average Italians. The different breeds raised | 
in separate apiaries. Tested queens now ready; un- 
tested queens by the first of May. Price, one-fourth | 
more than Koot sells Italians. Italian queens, and 
bees by the pound, same price as Root's. Send for | 


circular. 
H. B. HARRINCTON, 
7-8-10-12 MEDINA, OH10. 


OR 1884.—ITALIAN anv CYPRIAN BEES | 
AND QUEENS FOR SALE. Address 
jd OTTO ELEINOW, Detroit (CER. Fort Wayne), Mich, 














Jo W, ECKMAN, 


RICHMOND, FORT BEND CO., TEXAS, 


DEALER IN 


PURE ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


vtfdb SEND FOR Cc IRCU L. iR. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS! 


Bred in ‘Sweet City”’ Apiary. Bees by the lb., 
and nuclei of any size. Write for cireular. 
7-13d. G. W. DEMAREE, Christiansburg, Ky. 





NEVER BEFORE ATTEMPTED ! 


I have invented a Queen Cage by means of which I 
guarantee both safe arrival and safe introduction of 
all queens purchased of me, for only a small addi- 
tion to regular price of queen. For full particulars 
send for my circular at once. S. A. DYKE, 

1- "151. Box 473, Pomeroy, Obio. 


I, X, L, EXTRACTORS 


$7.00 to $10.00. Cold Blast Smokers (mail free), $1.00. 
Plymouth Rock Eggs, per sitting, $1.50 Circular 
free. W. Cc. R. KEMP, Orleans, Ind. 7-8. 


>APIARIAN + SUPPLIES! 


NY one wishing a Barnes circular saw can save | 
money by sending their order to me. 

Full colonies Italian bees, in May, $10; June, $8.00; 
July, $7.00; hybrids, $1.00 less. Three-frame nucleus, 
May, $4.50; June, $3.50; July, $3.00. All bees in full- 
size (u.) frames. Italian queens, June and July, 
$1.00; after. three for $2.00. All queens from im- 
ported stock. Bee veils, best kind, we. post paid. 

8. B FASSE' rT. 

78 9d. F arnumsville, Worcester ( 0., Mass. 


ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES ! 


Tested goeens. in May, $3.00; June, $2.50; after 
June, $2.00. Warranted queens, in May, $1.25; June, 
$1.10; after June, $1.00. I give special attention in 
breeding my queens to have them perfect. Be sure 
to send for circular giving — of bees. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. AS. D. DUVALL, 
jtfd. Spencerville, Montgomery Co., Ma. 


EMPTY COMBS. 


I have about 500 empty combs in L. frames which 
I will sell cheap: alsoa lot of 44x44 sections with 
combs drawn out; empty sections, frames, Simplici- 
ty and L. bives, extracior, etc. Allat very low prices. 

ddress 0. A. HOAG, 

7tfdb. West Union, Cass Co., Mo. 





Gray Bees for Sale! 


Having received many inquiries the past season in 
reference to my gray bees,to you and others who 
wish to purchase, I will say that I will spare afew 
colonies, to be shipped in April and May, 1884, at $10 
per colony, in good hives, straight worker combs, 
and lots of bees. After years of experience, this 
race of bees has proved to be the most profitable to 
me. Those who suffer much from being stung 
| would find these bees very mild. I useno protection 
when handling them. All questions promptly an- 
swered, and the best of reference given asto re- 
sponsibility. Address D. F. LASHIER. 

7d. Hooper, ecauns Co., N. Y. 
This notice will not appear again. 


BASSWOOD - TREES. 


If ordered at once, sprouts, per bundred, $1.00; 
two to four feet, per hundred, $3.00; four to six 
feet, per hundred, $5.00. Six to sh feet, 10 cents 
each. CHAS. GEROULD, 

7. East Smithfield, Bradford Co., Pa. 


ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS FOR SALE 


Tested queens, May, $3.00; June, $2.50; after July 
Ist, $2.00 each. Untested, after June, $1.00 each; 
six for $5.40. 

Full swarms in 8-frame Langstroth hives,in May, 
$7.00; two for $13: ten for $60. After June Ist, $1.00 
per swarm less. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

1.8. CROW FOOT, 

7-94. Hartford, beacanintiotn Co., Wis. 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS A SPECIALTY ! 


Sample lots of 100 sections, 50 cents. See adv. in 
GLEANINGS Of Feb. 15. B. WALKER & CO., 
‘13d. Capac, Mich. 


RECENT ADDITIONS. TO THE COUNTER STORE. 


THREE-CENT COUNTER. 
Postage.] {[Pr. of 10, of 160 
| MATCHES, Best Parlor, no Brimstone, no smell. 
200 mate mp ng 2 sont little casket. A box of 144 of these 
cae PAN for only $ 
4 | PAN, OBLONG, for 1 lb. maple sugar 
cakes. or for bee candy.............. | 28)2 75 
3 | WIRE ON SPOOLS, tinted or black...... | 25 | 2 25 
No. 30, on spools. he above are very convenient for wiring 
frames on the plan several times given in GLEANLNGS, by hook 
ing it on to wire nails with a hooked point. No. 30 tinned 
wire 20c per Ib.; in coils of 4 to 10 Ibs., Iie. No. 36, double price. 


FIVE - CENT COUNTER. 
3 | GLASS-CUTTER AND PUTTY-ENIFE combined 








a handy and useful tool... .......... | 4013 50 

2 | pty ON SPOOLS, No. 36 tinned ......... |} 45] 4 00 

5 | CUP, 1% PINT, well made .............. | 45/4 00 

TEN - CENT COUNTER. 
3 | FILE, CANT, 4in., for circular saws.... | 90) 8 75 
FIFTEEN - CENT COUNTER. 

| MOP-STI°K. best make.......... ...... | 1 25} 10 09 
12| STEAE-POUNDER. tinned iron, and a 

mort vseful ntensi!.. 2.2022... 22... | 1 25! 11 00 

| LUMINOUS MATCH SAFE ................ (1 20110 


A beautiful bronze match-safe by daylight, having places for 
both burnt and unburnt matches. In the night-time the word 

* Matches” in large plain letters shines forth to anybody who 
may be in need of them. These beautiful conveniences have 
been heretofore sold for % cents; but by buying $120.00 worth 
at one time, we are enabled to reduce the price to 15 cents. 


TWENTY-CENT COUNTER. 
4 | SOCKS, celebrated Shaw knit. 1190] 18 50 


The easiest fitting, best, and most durable. hose pee, for 
the money. Sizes kept in sto k, 94, 0, 10%, 11, and 1 


TWENTY-FIVE CENT COUNTER. 


4| WASHER. SRT SP Pg fe preety emer Sie | 2 25 21 00 
nice tool in a neat jittle bo. 
7 | FILE, SANT, 8 in., for circular raws. . | 2 00] 18 00 


SEVENTY-FIVE CENT COUNTER. 


| BOYS’ AZE,in good stout handle ..... | 6 00 | 50 00 
ONE-DOLLAR reeset 
| AS RE oss ck da neado io an beets 9 00 | 85 00 


Securety fixed on a good stout hickory nabdio 
A. 1. BOOT, Medina, 0. 











